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~NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company, 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
Why Should I Insure in This Company? 


BECAUSE 


It is the Oldest International Life Insurance Company in the World, and is supervised by 
82 Governments. 
it is the strongest life company in the world. 
ASSETS (January 1, 1898) $200,694,440 
LIABILITIES (4% Standard) 167,322,409 
SURPLUS RESERVE FUND (which, with liabilities by the 
4%, standard, is equal to all liabilities by a 3% standard) 16,195,926 
NET SURPLUS 17,176,105 


It isa purely mutual Company. There are no stockholders. All its assets, surplus and 
earnings belong exclusively to policy-holders, who incur no personal liability. 

{t has an honorable record of §3 years, during all of which time it has steadily increased in 
strength and prosperity. 

Its policies as now issued contain no restriction as to residence, travel or occupation, habits 
of life or manner of death. 

The sole condition is that if premiums are paid the Company will certainly pay the policy 
immediately in the event it becomes a claim by death, and thus leave a widow or an 
estate a legacy and not a law-suit. 

Its policies cannot be forfeited after three years, and if allowed to lapse, the insured will 
receive either a paid-up policy, or extended insurance, as he may elect. 

It gives a grace of one month in the payment of premiums. 

Its policies will be re-instated at any time during the five months following the month of 
grace ifthe insured passes a medical examination and pays the back premium with 
interest. 

You can borrow money from the Company at 5% per annum, after your policy has been 
three years in force. 

You do not have to die towin. If you live 10, 15, or 20 years you can settle your policy in 
any way that best suits your circumstances at the time—for cash, paid-up insur- 
ance, annuity, or other options. 

If you tive to the end of the term you will have made a substantial provision for yourself in 
old age, and if you die before the end of the term you will have made a substan- 

: tial provision for your family or your estate. 

It is the most valuable estate you will leave:behind you, more certain in its results than 
lands, houses, stocks or honds, as its value does not rise and fall with the market. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is the only company in which you can get ALL 
of these benefits. 

You want the very best—the most privileges and the fewest restrictions, whether small or 
great—and the New York Lite’s Accumulation Policy furnishes it. 

The New York Life is the only large life insurance company that closes its books on Decem- 
ber 31st, each yéar, and makes its Detailed Annual Report early in January, upon 
the basis of Paid-for Business, and publishes a full and complete Statement of how 
and where the policy-holders’ money is invested. 
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FOR OCTOBER 





e 
Our Spanish War 

THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. By Caspar WuitNEy. A com- 
plete narrative of the greatest campaign of the late war, with 
thrilling. personal experiences under fire. 

OUR. FUTURE POLICY. By Hon. J. G. Ca.juiste. A conserv- 
ative-article-in_which the author points out the difficulties in 
the way of colonial expansion. 

OUR NAVY IN ASIATIC WATERS. By Witiam ELLIoT GriFFis. 

. A rapid sketch of various engagements in the waters of China, 
Japan, and Corea, showing how ancient and continuous has 
been the influence of our navy in Asiatic waters. 


The Span o’ Life 


‘A New Serial. Part 1. By Wittram McLennan and J. N. Mc- 
I-wrattu. ~ Hllustrated by F. De MyRBACH. 


_Other Interesting Articles: 


ON THE ROOF OF: THE AN AUTHOR’S READING AND 
WORLD. Notes from my Journey ITS CONSEQUENCES. A Story 
through Asia. By SvEN HEDIN. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Il- 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH lustrated by W. A. RoGERs. 


ed by KR. CATON WOODVILLE. Il. By JULtan Ravn. 


MR. GLADSTONE. Reminis- 
cences, Anecdotes, and an Es- WHERE THE LABORERS ARE 
timate. By Grorce W. SMALLEY. FEW. By MarGarer Decann. 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS London 
Publishers 























Important Announcement! 


: Che Westminster 
Home Department Quarterly 


Beginning with October, the Fourth Quarter 


The intention of this new Quarterly is to help persons who are unable to 
attend the Sabbath-school, and yet who wish to study the Bible and to have the 
advantage of lesson helps in doing so. Sample copy sent on application, and 
also a circular describing the Home Department and giving suggestions as to the 
best plan of organizing it. 

ice: 12 cts. a year, 3 cts. a quarter, for two or more copies to one address ; 
single subscriptions, 20 cts. a year, § cts. a quarter. 


Also three graded Quarterlies: Senior, Intermediate, and Junior 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School W ork, Phila. ,Pa. 
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EDUCATION. 





BRE MELEY ACADEMY tor BOYS 
Thorough school discipline and refined 
home life combined. ern res sees, sib 
private ——_ Number limited. $250 yearly. 
One hour out. 
Rev. J AMES! 1.CA BARON, Prin., 
Suffern, N. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Sec’y. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


Boarding and Day School (Limited). 
RKe-opens October 4. 
65th Year 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 
H A BR T FO R D Opens September 

28th, 1898. 
tages tor College 


aca, come SEMINARY, 


Fullinformation on 
application to Pro- Hartford, Conn. 
fessor Mitchell. 











Unexcelled Advan- 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughter’s Home School 
for Garis. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. JANE GREY Hype. Binghamton, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. Sixteenth Year. 


McDonald-Ellis School for Girls. 


Dr.and Mrs. Edwin R. Lewis, Principals. 
Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler, Associate Principal. 


A beautiful ant successful home and day 
school, with all the advantages of the Na- 
tional Capital. English, French and Class- 
ical courses of study Fall term opens Oct. 
5. 1305 17th st., 1624 Massachusetts Avenue. 





The H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Language, Literature, Histo- 
ry and Art, Elective courses of study. Prep- 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in 
number. Address Mrs. H. [HANE MILLER, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 


New York 
University. 





Comprehends six 
Schools. The LAW 
School (with Day 
and Evening Classe:). 
Medical College, Graduate School, 
Pedagogy, ENGINEERING and 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. For cir- 

ulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 

Washington Square, New York City. 





_ Phillips Exeter Academy. 


e hich year be oo September 14th, 
1898 ~ Eight Scholarships awarded to stu- 
dents of hig mgs ix important build- 
ings added since 1872. For Catalogue and 
illustrated Supplement, address 


Harlan P.Amen,Prin. Exeter,N.H. 





INTERNATIONAL NSTIT UT! 

woe od and ours gentlemen’s Educat aN 

al Travel. newest Expression of 

Modern Pedai gosics. "Education by Obser- 

am a Edueation objective. For circulars 

NAY. representative 

for Ply ited States, Knickerbocker pena 
5th Ave. and 14th St., New York City. 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn 
Opens Sept. 20th. For’ catalogue or > 
formation, address Prof, GEORGE B. 
STEVENS. 


Sedgwick Institute. 
Great Barrington, Mass., 


a high-class Preparatory School for boys, at 
which formation of character and individ. 
ual attention are prominent teatures. Right 
habits of study and life and thorough 


scholastic work required. An ideal location 
in the heart of the Berkshire Hills. 


Send for circular. 
E J. VANLENNEP, Principal., 
Great Barrington, Mass. 





Union Theological Seminary, 
700 PARK AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


The next term will begin ene, 
September 28th, 1898. he facult li 
meet new students in the Presi dent's 
Room at 9.30 a. M. Rooms will be drawn at 
P.M 


The opening address by 
REV. ARTHUR ©, McGIFFERT, D.D. 


will be delivered in the Stowe cane 
Thursday, September 29th 
E.M. KINGSLEY, Seanctens 


THE ACADEMY 





OF 
URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 


Thorough college preparation for young 
men and women under most favorable con- 
ditions and at low expense. Exceptional 
advantages for backward students. Privi- 
leges of grounds, library, léctures, etc., of 
the college. A rarely beautiful and healthful 
situation near Philadelphia. Large athletic 
grounds. Gymnasium. Expenses: Young 
men, $1.90; young women, $1.90. Liberal 
system of selfhelp. For catalogue, ad- 
dress, 


Rev. Henry T. Spangler. D D., Prin. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The advertising columns of Tor INDE- 





PENDENT are of the highest vaiue to 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 


for the simple reason that the paper reaches 
almost exclusively intelligent and well-to-do 
people, those who. having children to edu- 
cate, have the means to send them to the best 
schools. THE INDEPENDENT, probably, has 
on its list of subscribers a larger number of 
clergymen than any other religious weekly 
published in the United States. It is awell- 
known fact that the children of clergymen, 
as a rule, are among the best apaepted of 
any in the country. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Wheaton Seminary 


x QUNe WOME 


wishing full ool pred course; also college 
preparatory and special. Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home influ- 
ences. Beautifully onl healthfully situated 
28 miles from ito 

For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 

Norton, Mass. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswiek, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 











The popular reputation tne St. 
Denis has acquired can be 
readily traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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& McKELV¥ 
Pittsburgh. 
ersictanee: <r! 
* 1sburgh. 
DAVIS dees . 
, ittsburg! 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } cn 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 





OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 


gant assertions of the manufacturers 


making White Lead by quick pro- 
cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


called ‘‘up-to-date”’ process, 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO F RE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Buffalo. 
Louisville, 





any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 





National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





A Rare Book for Bible Readers. 


The ** FOUR GOSPELS,” Translated from the Greek by 
George Campbell, D.D., F.F.R.S., Principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Republished for American readers by Wm. -H. Levering and 
Wm. M. Bell. In Manila, 50 cts.; in flexible Morocco, $1.00. The 
most lucid and up-to-date translation in existence. Explanatory 
circulars on request. Agents wanted. All orders, remittances 
and correspondence should -be addressed to Wm. M. Bell, Cor. 4th 
and Main Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 


PIANOS 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


It is easy to obtain a piano 
our way. *Where no dealer 
sells them, we will send a piano 
for a small cash payment, bal- 
ance in monthly payments. 
Three years’ time to complete 
purchase if desired. We would 
like to explain our method. 
Will send piano guaranteeing 
satisfaction, or piano may be 
returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. 


Our CATALOGUE, FREE forthe ask- 
ing, tells all about them. Special prices 
and full information, if you write. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
110 Boylston St., Boston. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 

OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Tue Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Board will 
be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., in the First Congregational 
Church, beginning October 4th, at 3 o’clock p.M., and closing at 
— October 7th. 

. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, will preach the sermon. 
Addresses will be given by the President of the Board, 6 good 
number of the missionaries from the field. members Md the D epu- 
tation to China, the Committee of Fifteen, and oth 
tors and workers. The annual reports of the work sere be 4 
by the Officers of the Board. 

It is hoped that there will be a large attendance of Corporate 
Members, Honorary Members, pastors and other friends. The 
Committee on Entertainment, Dr. James Gallup. woe oy 
make the most careful arrangements possible for Hose who desire 
to be in attendance and are yen a ee of entertainment. 

following hotels are reco mded: The Morton House, 
$2.50 per day ($3.00 with — "the aay oo $2.00 per day 
yy er de ath). The Warri 00. Sweet’s Hotel, $1.50 to 

2. r 4 


plan 
(Every person must obtain a certificate from the agent’ where 
the ticket is purchased to the potas where the Convention is heid, 
This certificate must be countersigned by the authorized clerk 
at Grand Raj mae and viséd by the special agent of the Railroad 
his will entitle the bearer to a return ticket at one- 
third the regular fare.) 


The Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D.D., Grand Rostts, ick. is the 
Chairman ¢ of the General Committee of Arrangem 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original oa by the only practitioner of the Art now in 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTY’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION aan” 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
2FREE ON APPLICATION. 
New YorRK CONDENSED MILK Co.ny. 





FREE 
EXHIBITION 





OF LANDSCAPES. 


Persons traveling between New York and Chi- 
cago on one of the New York Central’s twenty- 
four hourtrains, have an exhibition of landscapes 





unequaled elsewhere. 

First.—There are 142 miles of river and moun- 
tain scenery between New Yerk and Albany, in- 
cluding the Catskill Mountains and the ever- 
varying pictures of the historic Hudson River. 

Second.—The Mohawk Valley, which for more 
than two hundred years has been celebrated in 
song and story for its exquisite beauty. 

A copy of a 48page folder on the Adirondack Mountain 
Region, with complete map in colors, will be sent free, post 


paid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New \ ork. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 











Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore, and warranted 1n the use 
of nitro powder Rebounding lock, half pistol 
grip. Fitted with the Forehand Automatic Eject- 
or, the most Perfect Ejector ever produced. 
Beautiful in shape, matchless in finish. 
Workmanship equal to our high-grade 
double guns. 

Retail $7.00, with pinta stee] barrel ; 
$8.00, with twist barrel. 

if your dealer can’t supply you, we’ll 
sell you direct at these prices ; but ask 
him first, it's handier. 


Forehand Arms 
Company, 





Forty Years ago. the 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


were established. Expert writers and Pen deal- 
ers recognize them as the 


Standard American Brand 
New Pattern, Vertical No. 37. 


SEE 
THAT 
HOLE? 


That is for pulling the pen out of the holder, by 
inserting a pointed instrument. 
Samples sent for trial on receipt of return 


postage. 
Ask for No. 37. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


480 Broome St., New York. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The five members of the Peace 
Commission, with their fami- 
lies, the secretaries, interpret- 
ers and other employés—in all a party of 
about forty persons—sailed on the 17th for 
Liverpool on the ‘‘Campania.” They will 
mzet the Spanish Commissioners in Paris on 
October 1st. During the two or three days 
immediately preceding their departure they 
had repeatedly been in consultation with the 
President and his Cabinet. It wasannounced 
by authority that there would be no deviation 
from or modification of the demand which 
should be presented to Spain, and that the 
Cabinet had approved unanimovsly and cor- 
dially the President’s decision as to the scope 
otthe demand. As it is understood that a 
majority of the Cabinet are in favor of hold- 
ing all the Philippine Islands, it is clear that 
the instructions go far beyond the President’s 
original opinion that nothing but a coaling 
station should be kept. 
that can be obtained warrants the assump- 
tion that the Commission will ask for nothing 
less than the island of Luzon, and may have 
been instructed to demand ownership or con- 
trol of the entire archipelago. If the Presi- 
dent has directed the Commissioners to de- 
mand all of the islands, or a complete sur- 
render of Spanish sovereignty, it is because 
he has been impressed by the arguments of 
those who say that, with Luzon alone in our 
possession, Our position would speedily be- 
come insecure; that the neighboring islands 
would be new Cubas to vex us in the Pacific, 
while the intrigues of the Powers for the 
possession of them would leave the nation no 
peace of mind. The demand, some persons 
say, will be for Luzon, with-conditions—rela- 
ting to the government and trade of the re- 
maining islands—so distasteful to Spain that 
she will prefer to let all of them go with the 
one on which our flag has been raised. 


The Peace 
Commission. 


All the information - 


From the infected camps of 

instruction nearly all of the 

troops have been’ with- 
drawn. Many regiments have been mustered 

out; others have been transferred to new 

camps in the South, and the regulars who 

came up from Santiago are returning from 

Montauk to their old stations at the army 

posts in the West. It is the Government’s 

purpose to collect in Southern camps the 

forces which are to be stationed in Cuba. 

General Shafter’s report concerning the 

army’s work at Santiago has been published. 

In it he speaks of General Miles only once, 

referring to his presence at an interview on 

July 13th with General Toral concerning the 

surrender of the Spanishforces. The report 

of General Miles is awaited with sume curios- 

ity. Before he started from Porto Rico 

General Miles desired and suggested that the 
troops returning wich him should parade ‘in © 
New York, after.a short rest in a suburban 
camp. But under the direction of the War 
Department a majority of these troops were 
forwarded to points-in the West without 
delay. The movement of these troops west- 
ward was interrupted by an order from 
General Miles not long after hisarrival. The 
Mayor of New York had asked the President 
to permit a parade. While the application 
was pending General Miles undertook to find 
a suburban camp and made plans fora parade 
through Brooklyn, across the East River 
Bridge, and in New York. But it was shown 
that only 1,700 men from Porto Rico would 
be available,-and General Shafter reported 
that the thousands. at Montauk could not 
parade creditably vefore October 1st. He 
knew, of course, that a majority of them 
would leave the camp before that date. 
Therefore the project was given up, to the 
great disappointment of the people of the 
metropolis. 


The American 
Army. 
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It is unfortunate that sev- 
eral of the prominent gen- 
tlemen invited by the Pres- 
ident to assist in an investigation-of certain 
bureaus of the War Department have de- 
clined to serve. Such is the response of 
General Schotield, ex-Secretary Lamont, ex- 
Secretary Lincoln, ex-Secretary Endicott, 
General Gordon, ex-Senator Manderson, 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., ex-Senator Eus- 
tis, and Gen. W. H. Jackson, of Tennessee. 
Those accepting the invitation are Colonel 
Sexton, General Dodge, President Gilman, 
Dr. Keen, Colonel Denby, formerly Minister 
to China; Stephen M. Weld, of Boston; 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of Mississippi, and 
Evan P. Howell, of Atlanta. Some think 
that the usefulness of Colonel Sexton, Com- 
mander of the Grand Army, as a member of 
the Commission is impaired by a widely pub- 
lished interview, in which he highly com- 
mends Secretary Alger, and expresses the 
opinion that he ‘‘has done the best that 
could be done under the circumstances’’; 


The Proposed 
Investigation. 


but the scope of the inquiry does not directly 


include the Secretary’s work. Those who 
oppose such an inquiry say that the Commis- 
sion will have no power to administer oaths 
or to compel the attendance of civilian wit- 
nesses; that there is no fund for the payment 
of witness fees and otherexpenses; that mili- 
tary officers and subordinates in the Depart- 
ment will be unwilling to testify, etc.; but it 
is not proved that such difficulties would not 
be overcome by such a Commission as the 
President had in mind, or that the public 
would wait patiently for the Congressional 
investigation which will in all probability be 
made, but the beginning of which must be 
postponed until next January. 





The indignation excited by the 
early reports from the camps, 
where so many lives have 
been lost and so many men have been dis- 
abled by preventable disease,» has been in- 
creased by the stories which returning sol- 
diers tell at their homes and by the deaths 
of furloughed invalids. Very effective testi- 
mony has been given by several clergymen 
who served in the camps as chaplains. A 
forcible statement has been written for the 
press by Major M. B. Ward, brigade sur- 


Iliness in 
the Camps. 


September 22 


geon and chairman of the board of officers 
appointed to make an investigation at Chick- 
amauga. His description of the saturation 
of the thin layer of soil with the poison of 
filth, and of the conditions under which 
water was obtained, causes readers to wonder 
how so many of the men escaped death or 
dangerous illness. As to the care of the 
sick he says: ‘‘ There was never at any time 
during the first two months a single hour © 
when there .were cots, tents, medicines, 
nurses or food sufficient to meet the demands 
of the suffering men.’’ Surgeon-General 
Sternberg has published a long statement in 
defense of himself, saying that he cannot 
fairly be held responsible for the neglect or 
incompetence of medical officers in the field, 
or for the sufferings of the sick and wounded 
on railway trains and poorly equipped trans- 
ports. Dr. Senn, chief of the operating staff 
of the army in the field, asserts in an article 
contributed to a medical journal that the 
directions given by the medical authorities . 
before General Shafter’s army left Tampa 
were not heeded, and that the medical offi- 
cers were hampered at Santiago by the com- 
mander’s failure to support or assist, them. 
The mortality from disease in the campaign 
is proof, he says, ‘‘ of what will happen when 
the leader of an army ignores the health and 
comfort of his men.” While in Porto Rico 
Dr. Senn ascertained by a careful examina- 
tion of 250 men suffering from typhoid that 
the source of infection had been the home 
camp from which these men had come. It 
is noticeable that the 600 brave marines who 
landed at Guantanamo before the arrival of 
Shafter’s army, who fought there, and re- 
mained in camp until after the fall of Santia- 
go, have not lost a man from sickness. Not 
morethan 2% percent. of them have been ill 
at any time, altho they were exposed to influ- 
ences and hardships like those to which the 
Santiago army was subjected. Their officers 
carefully enforced sanitary regulations in 
their camp and took all possible precautions 
for their welfare. 





- The vote at the election in Maine 
Politics in ; 
was almost two to one in favor 
the States. ’ 
of the Republicans. In noother 
‘‘off year’’ has the number of Democratic 


votes been so small, and only once in such a 





1898 


year has the Republican plurality been larger. ° 
On the other hand, the Republican vote was 
considerably below the average. It appears 
that during the campaign the Republicans 
made no speeches and distributed no political 
documents. At the Republican Convention 
in Connecticut a platform noticeably emphat- 
ic in support of the single gold standard and 
currency reform was adopted. While sur- 
passing all other recent Convention utter- 


ances in praise of the President, it expresses © 


confidence that if the health or lives of our 
soldiers ‘‘have been unnecessarily sacrificed 
or endangered by the misconduct or incom- 
petency of any officials,’’ he will by investi- 
gation ‘‘bring the offenders, regardless of 
past or present political affiliations, to pun- 
isnment.’’ George E. Lounsbury was nomi- 
nated for Governor, receiving 356 votes, 
while 120 were cast for John Addison Por- 
ter, Secretary to the President. In the New 
Hampshire Republican Convention Senator 
.Chandler and the bimetalists were easily 
overcome. The Republicans of Colorado, 
led by Senator Wolcott, cling to bimetal- 
ism, but promise to work for it within party 
lines. They are in accord with the faction 
which withdrew from the Silver Republican 
and Fusion Convention. Democratic Con- 
gressional conventions in the East avoid the 
Chicago silver platform, and in two Con- 
gressional districts of Cincinnati the Demo- 
crats by vote declined to support either that 
platform or the Presidential candidate who 
stood on it. In New York Colonel Roosevelt 
already has the support of more than three- 
fourths of the delegates to the Republican 
Convention, and the Citizens’ Union has for- 
mally approved the action of the’ independ- 
ents who placed his nameat the head of their 
ticket. On the Democratic side there may 
be three tickets in the field—Regular, Gold, 
and Bryan Silver. 





The leaders of the Mor- 
mon Church have found 
it expedient, after all, to 
adhere to the old rule of succession, and to 
make Lorenzo Snow President, ‘‘ prophet, 


The New 
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seer and revelator,’’ in place of the late 
Wilford Woodruff. What may lie under- 
neath this determination not to raise the 
bitterness that characterized the making of 
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this rule, of course, is known only in the 
Bee Hive house in Salt Lake City, where the 
Church leaders lay al) their plans. The ap- 
prehensions of the Mormon people that the 
election would cause factional strife within 
their ranks, and that. George Q. Cannon 
would endeavor to seize the leadership 
naturally will be stilled by this prompt sup- 
port of precedent from their spiritual rulers. 
This was a consummation devoutly to be de- 
sired by the ambitious ones in politics on the 
eve of an election in Utah in which the State 
Legislature and the senatorial seat of George 
Q. Cannon’s son will be involved. There are 
growing evidences that the priesthood wishes 
to control this election. There has been a 
strong attempt throughout the State to in- 
duce fusion of Republicans and Democrats, 
ostensibly on the silver issue, in order to 
have Mr. Cannon’s son made a silver Sen- 
ator. This failed largely through the influ- 
ence of the Richards family, and other po- 
tent elements in the Church whose interests 
are opposite to those of the Cannons. It 
will readily be seen, therefore, that Mr. — 
Cannon might well hesitate to provoke war 

against himself in the Church by openly ta- 

king the Presidency,and might prefer to trust 

to his old indirect methods and work through 

the head of the Church to attain his politi- 

calends. Mr. Snow, by tradition, will have 

the right to choose his own counselors, and, 

if he wishes, may banish Mr. Cannon and 

Joseph F, Smith from the first presidency. 

But as Mr. Cannon controls all the Church 

publications, and has been so long the guid- 

ing head of the sect, it is doubtful whether 

the aged man who is now to take the chief 

seat in the hierarchy would dare to remove, 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Cannon, therefore, 

will probably continue to direct the affairs of 

the Church, and incidentally, of the State. 





At the convention to be held 
on October roth, the Cuban 
insurgents will elect a govern- 
ment, arrange for a census of voters, and 
appoint a committee to consult with the 
Government at Washington concerning plans 
for a general election in the island and the 
making of a constitution. In the army there 
aré two parties, one preferring the present 
government under President Masso, and the 
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other supporting Gen. Maximo Gomez, the 
General-in-Chief, who is said to have resigned 
his office because he does not approve the 
submissive attitude of Masso toward the 
United States. The recent manifesto of 
the President expresses gratitude for 
American intervention, points out that our 
action was taken for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants of Cuba, asserts that we intended 
that the people should govern themselves, 
and urges the Cubans to earn the respect of 
those who have thus liberated them. The 
commander in the province of Havana warns 
his followers against those who say the 
United States intends to take the island. 
Nearly all of the Cubans in Santiago province 
have given up their arms. The Cuban 
soldiers in other parts of theisland, it is said, 
will become bandits if the military organiza- 
tion shall be dissolved. They are out of fuod, 
and their commanders ask that the ports of 
the island shall be opened for supplies from 
this country. General Blanco concedes to 
them the ports of Bahia Honda, onthe north 
coast, and Jucaro on the south. Holders of 
property are circulating petitions in favor of 


annexation, and are denounced by the insur- 


gents for this action. In Porto Rico the 
plan of evacuation has been completed. The 
Spaniards have been destroying military 
supplies and valuable records. Several 
Spanish plantations have been laid waste by 
brigands. At Utuado, the alcalde having 
been removed by General Henry, his suc- 
cessor (appointed by that officer) held an 
election at which all the municipal officers 
were chosen by popular vote. This is the 
first town in Porto Rico to adopt the politi- 
cal methods of a democracy. 





The situation in the Philippines 
seems to improve steadily. Gen- 
eral Otis is busy improving. the 
general condition of the city and enforcing 
law, and the insurgents are amenable to au- 
thority. On the 15th, according to the de- 
mand of the American General, they marched 
out of the city with colors flying and cheer- 
ing the Americans. Some of the leaders 
were very reluctant to go, but others used 
their influence for peace and carried the day. 
There has been a congress of the Filipinos, in 
which plans for organization were discussed, 
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There was very earnest protest against any 
sort of a Spanish-American protectorate and 
a firm resolve not to allow Spanish rule to 
be continued in any part of the islands. 
Some of the leaders were bitter against any 
form of foreign interferer.ce; but it seemed 
probable that the wiser counsels would rule. 
A most remarkable statement has been made 
by Archbishop Nozaleda, of Manila, to the 
effect that Spanish rule is over forever in the 
islands. He says that the rebels are now so 
strong that to endeavor to overcome them 
would mean a long, severe and exhausting 
war. He also affirms that the religious 
orders must go on account of the bitter hos- 
tility which all except the Jesuits have 
inspired in the people. News has come of 
a revolution in the Caroline Islands. The 
chiefs drove the Spanish Governor into a 
fort and surrounded him. He sent werd to 
Guam, but his ship did not return. 





The Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies has followed the ex- 
ample of the Senate in adopt- 
ing the peace protocol, by a vote of 151 to 
48. The Republicans, Carlists and Dissent- 
ing Conservatives, however, were absent, 
and issued a manifesto, giving their reasons 
for opposing the Government. In the Sen- 
ate there was a continuance of the bitter 
attacks upon the army and navy manage- 
ment, Count Almenas declaring that Gener- 
als Weyler, Blanco and Primo de Rivera 
should have their sashes tied around their 
necks instead of around their waists. This 
brought a storm of crimination and recrim- 
ination, in the course of which Premier 
Sagasta laid ‘the blame for the whole situation 
upontherace itself,which had proved unequal 
to the strain upon it. Onthe acceptance by 
the Deputies of the protocol the Queen signed 
it, and immediately the Cortes was prorogued. 
Then came the appointment of the Peace 
Commissioners: Sefior Montero Rios, Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Sefior Abarzuza, Sefior 
Villarrutia, the Spanish Minister to Belgium, 
and General Cerero, a fifth to be selected by 
Sefior Montero. It wasa great disappoint- 
ment to Sagasta that he could get no one of 
the Conservative party to serve. Thearrival 
of soldiers and sailors is having an effect on 
public opinion, as they uniformly speak in 
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the highest terms of their treatment by the 
Americans, 





The French Cabinet finds its 
way apparently growing more 
and more difficult. The res- 
ignation of M. Cavaignac, as Minister of 
War, has been followed by that of his suc- 
cessor, General Zurlinden; and General 
Chanoine, the present holder of the office, 
announces that he will resign if any attack 1s 
made onthe army. The Minister of Public 
Works has also resigned. Ata meeting of 
the Cabinet on September 17th, after a long 
discussion it was decided to submit the whole 
question of revisiun to a committee appoint- 
ed by M. Sarrien, the Minister of Justice. 
This committee will examine all the papers 
and decide whether a revision is necessary. 
It is said that President Faure opposed this 
action, and reports are current that if car- 
ried out he will resign. The popular senti- 
ment appears to be in favor of revision, and 
there is a wide-spread revulsion of feeling in 
favor of Dreyfus. Among the almost in- 
numerable stories circulating, it is difficult to 
select the most reasonable. According to 


The Dreyfus 
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these a ship has already set sail for the Isle 
du Diable to be ready to bring back the cap- 
tain as promptly as possible, should the re- 


vision be decided upon. Count Esterhazy is 
reported in London in disguise, and medi- 
tating a complete confession of the whole 
business, affirming that out of 1,000 docu- 
ments 600 are forgeries, and that his action 
was in direct obedience to asuperior. Colo- 
nel Picquart has not been released, and it 
is stated that General Zurlinden was intend- 
ing to bring an action againsthim. M. Bris- 
son, the Premier, states that he is resolved 
to get at the truth, whoever is involved. 





The funeral services 
of Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria took place 
at Vienna, September17th, They were very 
simple, but very impressive, the palace, the 
church and the entire city being draped in 
black, while the streets were thronged not 
merely with the citizens of Vienna, but with 
crowds from the surrounding country. 
Everywhere there were signs of grief, deep 
and genuine. The body was taken from 
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Geneva on a special train which made nu- 
merous stops, and wherever it passed the bells 
were tolled and frequently wreaths were 
offered by the people. Onarriving at Vienna 
late. in the evening the procession to the 
chapel was most impressive. There was no 
music, the stillness being broken only by the 
muffled drums, the sobs of the people and 
the low words of command, At the chapel 
the choir chanted the Miserere as the Em- 
peror and relatives met the coffin. At the 
funeral Emperor William of Germany and a 
number of German sovereigns were present 
as well as the diplomatic representatives at 
the court. All festivities in connection with 
the jubilee of the Emperor have been com- 
pletely abandoned, and the Emperor will 
spend some months in retirement attending 
only to the most pressing duties of state. 
There are various reports asto-his condition, 
some that he bears up very bravely, others 
that while to appearance calm, he gets little 
or no sleep, eats little, and can scarcely bear 
the strain very long. One result of the mur- 
der is to arouse bitterest indignation against 
Anarchists and a demand that all Govern- 
ments refuse to grant them any asylum, 





The demand of the Powers 
for the disarming of the 
Moslems in Crete naturally 
disturbed the Sultan greatly. So serious did 
he consider the situation that he sent a mes- 
senger to the various embassies at two 
o’clock in the morning, awakening the Am- 
bassadors and imploring their support 
against this demand. He. got very little 
comfort, however. The admirals gave Ed- 
hem Pasha an extension of time, but an- 
nounced their intention then to enforce obe- 
dience. The situation on shore grew worse. 
A few so-called ringleaders were arrested 
and handed over to the admirals; but the 
real disturbers evidently remained, for the 
fighting was renewed, and the Christian in- 
surgents gathered about the city of Candia, 
watching for the bashi-bazouks, who. had 
barricaded themselves in the city. At last 
the word came from Constantinople that the 
admirals’ ultimatum must be accepted, and 
the Moslems are to be disarmed. It is con- 
sidered as significant that the whole affair is 
in the hands of the English, the British 
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Admiral, Noel, taking the lead, and British 
soldiers being expected to lead in the occupa- 
tion which is inevitable. It is pointed out, 
also, that with the British occupation of 
Egypt rendered certain, she can scarcely al- 
low Crete to belong to an unfriendly Power. 





Persia is feeling the effect of the 
uncertain hold of the present Gov- 
ernment, especially in the North. The néwly 
appointed Russian ecclesiastico-political mis- 
sion to the Nestorians is on its way, and has 
aroused considerable anxiety and hostility 
among the. Moslems, who look upon it as an 
advance invasion of Russianinfluence. There 
are indications that by far the largest part of 
the Nestorians on the plains connected with 
the old Church will join the Russian move- 
ment as their only possible protection from 
oppression. Atthe same time comes word 
of a serious attack by the Kurds on some of 
the villages of the Urfiimia plain. -Houses 
were looted and animals carried off; but few 
lives were lost, doubtless owing to the pre- 
cipitate flight of the villagers. The Govern- 
ment has done practically nothing but arrest 
afew innocent men. The situation in the 
mountains, too, is serious. The Nestorian 

there declare that they will not go over to 
the Russians; but the pressure upon them 
from both Persians and Turks is very severe, 
so that they may do anything that they think 
will bring civil relief. The Kurds in the 
Turkish border are trying to get the Patri- 
arch, who fled some time since to Persian 
territory, to come back; but he is afraid to. 
The number of refugees continues large, and 
the outlook for the winter is very serious. 


Persia. 





After a great deal of talk and 
many reports the famous con- 
cession for the working of 
mines in the province of Shansi has actual- 
ly been signed. By it the Peking Syndicate 
of London acquires the sole right to open 
and work thecoal and iron deposits of Cen- 


Chinese 
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tral and Southern Shansi and the petroleum 


deposits of the entire province; also the right 
to construct and operate all necessary rail- 
ways to main trunk lines and navigable 
waters for exporting the mining products. 
These rights continue for sixty years, at the 
end of which time all the machinery, plant, 
buildings, mines, railways, etc., revert to the 
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Chinese Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment receives a 5 per cent. producer’s tax on 
the actual cost of mining; the syndicate 
receives 6 per cent on the capital stock, and 
Io per cent. is to be set aside for a sinking 
fund, and the balance is to be divided, one- 
quarter going to the Chinese Government 
and the remainder to the Anglo-Italian Syn- 
dicate, which holds the concession. Ac- 
cording to report, this is the first genuine 
concession that has been granted by the 
Chinese Government, the various railway 
concessions being as yet only in the prelim- 
inaries, even that for the Peking-Hankau line. 
Among these latter is the Canton-Hankauline, 
of the China Developing Company of this coun- 
try, at the head of which is ex-Senator Calvin 
S. Brice, of Ohio. It is reported that this 
is also so well advanced as to be practically 
secure; of the other lines the extension from 
Shan-hai-kwan to Newchwang, about which 
the Anglo-Russian controversy has settled is, 
according to the reports, to be entirely in 
Russian hands, the inference being that that 
is part of a bargain. 





The great query as to the Up- 
per Nile is still, who is in con- 
trol at Fashoda? Are the 
white men, reported to be there by the Khali- 
fa’s return steamer, Frenchmen? [If so,will 
they claim the right to hold the place, or 
simply assert themselves as scientific explor- 
ers? Foran answer we shall have to await 
General Kitchener’s convenience. He has 
himself gone to Fashoda with a strong force, 
but has relegated all the newspaper corre- 
spondents back to Cairo. The result is that 
the strife is being carried on in London and 
Paris. At first the French papers were very 
truculent and affirmed that it was unques- 
tionably the Marchand expedition, that it 
was there by right, that it would hold its 
ground, and that wo would betide General 
Kitchener or anybody else who should inter- 
fere; but later issues are more pacific, declar- 
ing that there is no reason why there should 
be any difficulty in the matter and practically 
yielding to the British claim. The English 
press was quiet, expressed perfect confidence 
in General Kitchener's ability to deal wisely 
and successfully with the situation, interpret- 
ing success to mean the raising of the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian flags over the city. 
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THE RECONQUEST OF THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


BY H. G. PROUT. 


{Mr. Prout served nearly five years in the Khedive’s 
army, first as Major of Engineers and later as Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Colonel of the General Staff. His services in- 
cluded the command, for a year and a half, of an expedi- 
tion in Kordofan and Darffir, in the heart of the Sadan; 
and later he was Governor of the Provinces of the Equator, 
covering the territory south of the Sfidan to the Great 
Lakes. ] ’ 

THE Egyptian Sfidan is not a geographical 
but a political or administrative division. Its 
boundaries have shifted with the fortunes of 
war and politics. But when Gordon was the 
Governor General, this Province extended 
from Wady Halfa, latitude 22°, to the tenth 
parallel of latitude, near the mouth of the 
Sobat River. East and west it extended 


from the Red Sea to the western frontier of: 
Darffir. Or it was 850 miles north and south 
_and 1,100 miles east and west, and, roughly, 
the area was about equal to that of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. 
Nobody can tell what the population of this 


country is. In my opinion it is usually over- 
estimated. 1 guess that: it is not far from 
5,000,000; but this is only a guess. 

The capital of the Egyptian Sfidan ever 
since it became a Province of Egypt has been 
at Khartfiim; and the Mahdi's capital, Omdur- 
man, is only about three miles from Khar- 
tim, just where the White Nile coming 
north from the Great Lakes, and the Blue 
Nile coming in from the mountains of Abys- 
sinia, join. This, the heart of the Sfidan, is 
reached by three main routes, and by either 
one of these one must cross great deserts 
which for centuries protected the Sfidan 
from invasion, and burdened its commerce 
with a load. of transportation charges which 
alone was enough to prohibit any important 
development. 

When we have reached the Sfidan we find 
ourselves in a country of great plains, with 
Sparse vegetation, no running streams or 
lakes, infrequent wells, widely scattered 
villages of straw huts, and a scanty and 
barbarous population. This is the broad 
outline of the picture and, so far as it goes, 
itis correct. There are limited regions di- 


rectly along the banks of the Nile, and a 
part of the peninsula between the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile, where the water-supply 
is sufficient for a considerable population and 
for a fairly prosperous agriculture. There 
are also a few large towns containing some 
buildings of cut stone and of unburnt brick, 
and a very few of burnt brick. Such towns 
are; or were, Dongola, Berber, Khartfim, 
Omdurman, El Obeid and El Fasher. But, 
generally speaking, the country in the north 
is barren deserts, and as you go south and 
the rainfall increases, the deserts give way 
to grassy but still waterless plains, called by 
the Arabs atmoors. Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon’ this deficiency of water. 
Nobody, unless he has been in such coun- 
tries, can imagine the stern limits to life 
which are set by this constant lack of water. 
In southern Kordofan the Arabs known as 
the Baggara (cowherds), do not expect their 
cattle to drink oftener than once in three 
days. One does not need to be an Orange 
County dairyman to understand that cattle 
so bred cannot produce much of either beef 
or milk, In fact, they are as dry and wiry 
and athletic as their owners, 

This country, defended by vast deserts, 
inhabited by a gallant and warlike people, — 
for generations defied conquest and almost 
baffled exploration. It was subdued, how- 
ever, and annexed to the government of 
Egypt as a conquered province in 1820 to 
1825 by Mahomet Ali, one of the great 
rulers of our century. From that time the 
conquests of the Egyptian viceroys gradu- 
ally spread, the last important one being that 
of Darffir in 1876, 

For sixty years the country was governed 
by pashas sent up from Cairo, To say that 
this government was not as bad as it might 
have been is the best that we can say of it. 
Probably it was better than the government 
that preceded it, for before the days of the 
Egyptian pashas the local sheiks and princes 
struggled for supremacy, and the tribesmen 
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‘’ killed and robbed each other; for, as Roose- 
velt says of his rough riders, ‘‘ they scrapped 
by nature.” The Cairo pashas stopped most 
of this and, further, they did not themselves 
massacre many ofthe natives at any one time. 
The rulers and those ruled were Mohammed- 
ans, and the Sfidan in that half century was 
free from the kind of oppression which bar- 
barous governors usually visit upon those of 
different religion. But the officers who 
were sent to the Siidan looked upon 
service there as a banishment, and indeed 
they often were sent there by way of punish- 
ment. This being so, and the Oriental being 
what he is (Macaulay says that Oriental 
despots are the worst class of human 
beings), the cruelty and rapacity of these 
officers were limited only be their lazi- 
ness or by the rapacity of some other 
officer. From the Viceroy at Cairo to the 
captain of the bashi-bazouks in the remotest 
Sfidan village, everybody who had anything 
to do with the Government bent such ener- 
gies as he could command to squeezing out 
of the people the last piaster that could be 
got; the people were plundered, flogged, out- 
raged and trampled upon. In my time the 
Prefect of Khartfim and its immediate neigh- 
borhood was known by the Arabs as Abou 
Khamsa Mieh (Father Five Hundred), be- 
cause when he was too lazy to think of any 
other kind of punishment he ordered five 
hundred lashes. The first time that I ever 
saw any large number of the Sfidan Bedouins 
together was in southern Kordofan, at a fair, 
on almost the precise spot where Hicks 
Pasha’s army of ten or eleven thousand wen 
was afterward exterminated. There was no 
village, not even a hut; but these wandering 
warriors and shepherds had gathered on the 
great plain fora fair. As I approached the 
fair seemed to me a forest of spears; the one 
vivid impression in my mind to this day is of 
that great field covered with shining spear- 
heads. Andas I went about among these peo- 
ple, and looked uponthe fierce, athletic, high- 
bred men, every one with his great lance and 
his sword or his bundle of javelins, and when 
I thought of the cowardly bashi-bazouks 
overrunning the country, swinging their rhi- 
noceros-hide whips, stealing and murdering, 
the thought flashed into my mind that the 
day of vengeance could not be far away. 
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Two or three years later, when Gordon had. 
gone to Darffir to suppress a rebellion, he 
wrote to me: ‘‘It is as you said; it is the 
bashi-bazouks who have done it.” 

Here we begin to see the origin of Mah- 
dism, which single word we may use to sum 
up the revolt which swept Egypt out of the 
Sfidan and the thirteen years’ rule of the 
Khalifa which ended so suddenly two or three 
weeks ago at Omdurman. Mahdism was 
only incidentally a religious movement; fun- 
damentally it was a revolt against bad gov- 
ernment; it was a revolt of Mohammedans 
against Mohammedans; but it was a rebellion 
of a gallant and proud people against 
greedy and cowardly tyrants. It must not be 
understood that all the Turkish, Circassian, 
Kurdish, negro and fellah officers who ruled 
in the Sfidan were cowardly or that they 
lacked ability; many of them were brave men, 
many of them were able men, some of them 
were men of genius, or near it; but the no- 
tion that the only excuse for government is 
the happiness and prosperity of the govern- . 
ed never dawned in their Oriental minds. 
Half a century of exasperation prepared the 
way for the revolt; it waited only for the 
time and the man. 

The time came with the culmination of the 
Khedive's money troubles, with debt and dis- 
content and high taxes throughout all his 
dominions; with the rebellion of Arabi in 
Lower Egypt and the weakening of the garri- 
sons in the Sfidan. The man came in Ma- 
homet Achmet, who called himself the 
Mahdi, the messenger of God. Beyond 
doubt, he was a man of patience and of deep 
craft and great force, All of these qualities 
he must have possessed. Probably he pos- 
sessed these and other commanding qualities 
in such degree that we may say he was a 
genius. For sixteen years or more he pre- 
pared for a rising. Then he,a poor and 
obscure man, called to his standard the proud 
and jealous chiefs and their gallant followers, 
and in four years after his uprising he had 
swept the Khedive’s power out of the Sfidan 
and had made himself the absolute despot of 
all that great country. His campaigns 
included the capture of several fortified 
towns, the complete destruction in one battle 
in the open field of a modern army oi 11,000 
men, and finally the capture of Khartfim and 
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the death of Gordon. Up to that time the 


English had taken no part in the affairs of the © 


Sfidan, other than to lend to the Khedive a 
few of her officers, including Gordon, and to 
send the belated relief expedition. 

Khartfiim fell in January, 1885. In 1882 
the British Government had been obliged to 
occupy lower Egypt, to prevent the ruin of 
the dynasty of Mahomet Ali, the loss of 
all the foreign debt, and anarchy and ruin to 
the country; but the Government refused to 
take any responsibility for the Sfidan, and 
that great province was lost to Egypt and 
plunged into a loag period of misrule, com 
pared with which the rule of the pashas sent 
up from Cairo seems beneficent and humane. 

The Mahdi died soon after the fall of 
Khartiim, and was succeeded by the Khalifa, 
Abdullahi, who reigned until his defeat the 
other day by Sir Herbert Kitchener, and 
who, at the last accounts, was in full flight, 
presumably across the atmoors to the coun- 
try of his kinsfolk in the south of Darffir, 
700 miles west of the Nile. The thirteen 
years of his rule have been marked by the 
complete isolation of the Sfidan from the 
rest of the wor'd, by bitter oppression, by 
wars and famines; and those best informed 
have long known that many of the local 
chiefs would gladly return to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt if Egypt (or England, Egypt's 
guardian) would protect them from the 
Khalifa. 

At last, after years of waiting, the invasion 
under Sir Herbert Kitchener was organized, 
and it has been carried on with a steadiness 
and thoroughness which will long command 
the admiration of all students of military 
operations. A railroad 240 miles long was 
built across the desert, and will remain to 
serve the purposes of peaceful trade. Light 
draft gunboats and barges and towing 
steamers were put on the Nile, and they, 
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too, will now serve for police patrol and for 
commerce. The fellah soldiers were slowly 
disciplined into a body that could be trusted 
to face the bold spearmen of the desert; and 
this fighting force was tempered and stiffened 
by some of the best battalions of the British 
Army, and was officered by choice men, was 
complete in its staff corps, and, finally, it was 
commanded by an officer who, fourteen 
years: ago, was in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Siidan expedition, and who, 
throughout these fourteen years, has been 
working steadily to the end which he has now 
reached. 

Why this invasion was undertaken few 
men can tell; I certainly cannot. What its 
final results will be, we can all guess; but we 
can only guess. No doubt the underlying 
motives were complicated. It may have been 
undertaken partly to make England's hold 
on Egypt more difficult to relax and to put 
further into the future the day of evacuation; 
it may have been partly for trade purposes; 
it may have been partly to prevent other na- 
tions occupying any part of the Nile Valley; 
it may have been somewhat from general 
motives of philanthropy; it may have been 
partly to remove forever the threat of a 
Sfidanese invasion on the southern frontier; 
or, finally, it may have been partly to push 
further south that line of occupation which 
England is destined to establish from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The first result of the successful invasion 
will be to establish a better goverment in the 
Sfidan than that afflicted land has ever 
known, and to open it to trade, and to bring 
the influences of Western civilization to bear 
upon a high-bred people, a people descended 
from one of the best stocks on the face of the 
earth; further than that, we need not now 
inquire. 


New York City. 
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O WELL of life, dug first in Palestine, 

From which the nations of this broadening 
earth 

Have ever quenched their thirst for God and 
Truth, 

How pure still are thy waters to the pure, 


How sweet thy message, like refreshing drafts. 
New York City, 


What tho no longer on thy surface clear 

The Eastern skies with glowing radiance shine, 
While mountains nearer than the Lebanon 
Bring the glad tidings that the Lord doth reign? 
Thy promised land is now the universe, 

Thy psalms the litany of all the creeds, 

Thy God the Being whom we all adore. 
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iT was at Silang, a village near Manila, 
noted for its religious processions. It was 
the occasion of the Feast of the Twelve 
Apostles. A well-dressed mestizo youth of 
medium hight and slender figure stood in the 
crowd that surged through the little plaza, 
thinking strange thoughts and looking on 
the expectant throng with curious eyes. 

The church doors swing open, and the 
procession, for which all have been waiting, 
comes out—a native band in front playing a 
lively air, while behind, with gorgeous ban- 
ners and jeweled images, walk the happy 
participants. A murmur of applause breaks 
from thecrowd. The village curé is in front, 
his eagle eye, notwithstanding his humble 
mien, on the lookout for such delinquents 
among his flock as may be in the crowd. 

The image of Christ, borne on the shoul- 
ders of twelve sturdy natives, passes by; and all 
the onlookers fall on their knees, crossing 
themselves with simple reverence—all but 


one, the mestizo youth, who remains stand- 
ing with covered head, whilea mocking smile 
plays around his determined lips. 

The priest observes him and stands still, 
staring at the refractory native with flashing 


eyes. With an imperious gesture he mo- 
tions to him to kneel; but the youth answers 
him with a look of scorn. The band is still 
playing, and the musicians, unconscious of 
the halt in the rear, are stepping briskly for- 
ward. 

The procession has been stopped, and 
those behind are stepping on the heels of 
those in front. Confusion is imminent, and 
the priest is in a towering rage. As he can- 
not make himself heard, on account of the 
din, he motions to two of the village guards 
that they seize the youth. These proceed to 
do so, and a struggle ensues. They are un- 
able to overpower him; and it is not until 
they are re-enforced by two of their fellows 
that they are able to take the struggling mes- 
tizo to the village prison. 

Meanwhile many of the worshipers have 
arisen, They watch the affair with keen in- 
terest, and not a few show sympathy for the 
prisoner, tho none venture to aid him. The 
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priest’s eye is still upon them. Again the 
procession moves forward and makes its 
customary round without further annoyance. 

The next day Emilio Aguinaldo, of Cavite, 
late student at the University of St. Thomas, 
Manila, is brought before the village tri- 
bunal. His accuser is a priest, and the crime 
is blasphemy. The prisoner attempts no 
defense, and smiles the same bitter smile as 
he hears the sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment from Silang pronounced against him. 
A few years before his fate would have been 
a much harder one. But even then this 
young man had given evidence of great pop-, 
ularity, and it was known that most of the 
villagers were in sympathy with him. 
Aguinaldo left for his home in Cavite the 
same day. 

Emilio Aguinaldo is about thirty years of 
age. He is a mestizo—that is, of mixed 
Spanish and native blood—of obscure origin. 
His father was a planter in the Province of 
Cavite, who, having great faith in his son, 
sent him to the university in Manila. Here 
the youth, however, attained no distinction, 
and he gave but little promise for the future. 
In fact, he was considered so inept in the 
theoretical studies of the medieval curricu- 
lum of that university that he was sent back 
home as a hopeless case. The father, how- 
ever, had not lost faith in the boy, and next 
sent him to the Jesuit College in Manila. 
Here he made great progress; but he did not 
continue there long, for, being naturally fond 
of things military, he took the first oppor- 
tunity to enlist as a petty officer in the Span- 
ish Army. But after the little incident nar- 
rated above occurred Aguinaldo became a 
marked man. ae 

When Dr. Jose Rizal, that most learned 
patriot, was organiziag the Society of tae 
Katipunana, whose secret object was the 
freeing of the islands from Spanish tyranny, 
Aguinaldo was his most -trusted lieutenant 
and his most ardent supporter. Rizal was 
banished, and all the world knows of his 
tragic end. Aguinaldo, too, was suspected, 
and was at his home when a squad of native 
soldiers, headed by a Spanish officer, came 











to arrest him. While this worthy was read- 
ing the warrant the incipient rebel promptly 
blew out his brains, and then, with thrilling 
eloquence, addressed the soldiers, inciting 
them to join him in revolt. His words were 
effective, and they escaped to the mountain 
forests, where they were soon joined by 
thousands of sympathizers. 

This was the celebrated rebellion of 1896, 
which made such headway that the Spaniards, 
convinced of their inability to quell it by 
force, resorted to their usual trickery. All 
of the reforms demanded by the natives—the 
chief of which was legislative representation 
and the expulsion of the friars—were prom- 
ised. Aguinaldo, having the good of his 
country at heart, agreed to the terms pro- 
posed, and disbanding his afmy went to 
Hongkong, the headquarters of the Philip- 
pine Junta, to watch the march of events. 
He had been paid by the Spaniards a large 
sum of money—several thousand dollars— 
which was to be used for the education 
abroad of the sons of the executed Philippine 
leaders. It was, however, held for a proba- 
ble emergency, and the emergency came. 
The Spanish, with characteristic treachery, 
broke every promise made the disbanded 
insurgents, slaughtered their leaders, and 
welded the fetters of the people only the more 
tightly. The friars were at the bottom of 
this, and they knew no mercy. The result 
might have been foreseer. The people were 
driven into a very frenzy and another revolu- 
tion was precipitated—a revolution which 
became an avalanche of retribution which 
nothing could stop. It was at this time that 
the American fleet came to the aid of the 
struggling Filipinos. Dewey’s grand victory 
tolled the knell of Spanish tyranny in the- 
Philippines, and Aguinaldo at once entered 
into relation with the victorious Americans. 

The money at his disposal was spent for 
arms, and with these and other munitions of 
war received from his American allies he re- 
turned to the islands, An enthusiastic wel- 
come awaited him here. He was joined by 
thousands, and in a few weeks had no less 
than fifty thousand natives under his com- 
mand. Only a few thousand of these were 
armed with modern accouterments; but they 
were all ablaze with enthusiasm, and town 
after town was taken, and the Spaniards de- 
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feated at every step. How Manila was taken, 
and the remarkable forbearance of the native 
soldiers and their general, are too well known 
to need repeating here. Aguinaldo has cer- 
tainly shown remarkable military talent. 
When I knew him as a petty Spanish officer 
he took interest only in matters relating to 
the science of war, and entered the Spanish 
Army only to Jearn it that he might use it 
some day against the oppressors of his coun- 
try. 

I think him to be a pure and sincere pa- 
triot. Believe me, from what I know of the 
man, he will fight even the Americans them- 
selves rather than see the islands or any part 
of them given back to Spain. He is intense- 
ly bitter against the friars, as he has reason 
to be, as they have been the most cruel op- 
pressors. Often when the Government wished 
to carry into effect certain imperative reforms, 
it was they who thwarted every advance, 

Aguinaldo has unbounded influence with 
his countrymen; and notwithstanding that 
$25,000 has been offered for his head not 
one attempt has yet been made upon his life. 
He is bravery personified, and this is the 
secret of his power. The Filipinos will 
never follow a coward. They are naturally 
fatalists and indifferent to death, and have 
the greatest contempt for a man who shows 
the slightest evidence of fear. This is why 
they so despise the Chinese. Aguinaldo is 
always at the head, and is a born leader. © 
He takes the initiative in every case and 
consults with no one. He will brook no 
opposition, and his followers know this. He 
has had one or two would-be rivals, but they 
cannot withstand him. He is supreme in the 
affection and in the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and I believe him to possess wonderful 
administrative talent. His one consuming 
passion is liberty, his one thought the con- 
summation of that end. Heis perhaps not 
always very scrupulous as to the attainment 
of his end; yet his proclamations are surely 
both wise and moderate, his conduct all that 
one would ask in even a European dictator; 
few, indeed, have shown themselves as mod- 
est and as merci/ul. 

In appearance he is of medium hight and 
rather slender—tho supple, strong and mus- 
cular. He holds his head very erect, and is 
possessed of tremendous egotism and some 
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personal vanity. He dresses neatly, and, in 
common with his countrymen, is rather fond 
of pomp andceremony. His complexion is 
light brown, and his eyes are black and in- 
tensely piercing. He wears his jet-black 
hair pompadour, and has a quick but delib- 
erate manner. Hisccuntenance is impassive, 
and he masks his emotions with a smile. 

In speech he is direct and intense, and in 
a harangue has no equal. His addresses 
to his troops never fail to incite them toa 
fury of enthusiasm. On such occasions he 
becomes transformed, and his personality is 
overpowering. His soldiers hang upon every 
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word, and obey his every behest unquestion- 
ingly. He is the man of the hour; and, while 
I do not agree with him in. everything, I 
admire him and hope that the Americans will 
co-operate with him to give us a stable Phil- 
ippine Government. He is such.a power 
that he cannot and must not be ignored, tho 
it may not be wise to put the administration 
into his hands. Aguinaldo has proven him- 
self an able man, and a good one. If he 
preserves his purity in the bewildering maze 
of temptation into which destiny is sending 
him, he will be known as a great one. 


New York City. 








THERE is a garden, or rather [ should call 
it a sort of little park, bearing a famous 
name, attached co a prominent public insti- 
tution in the southwestern region of London. 
It is one of the most delightful little park- 
garders 1 know. In the spring it is aflame 
with the color and the beauty of the haw- 
thorn and the chestnut—later on it lives upon 
the splendor of its roses. 

Yet, the public for a long time did not find 
it out. I was fond of walking there, because 
it was not far from my home, and because of 
its delightful quietude and almost solitude. 
Only a very few nursery-maids and children 
wandered about there, and with all my love 
for quietude I could hardly expect to havea 
semi-public pleasaunce all to myself. Sud- 
denly, however, it flared upon public notice 
as you shall hear. 

I have been very much of a worker, and a 
pretty hard worker in my time; but Iam also 
a good deal of adreamer, and probably would 
not do much hard work if the Fates would 
only be kind enough to let me dream my life 
away. This park, or garden, was long a hap- 
py dreaming-ground for me. I never thought 
of it as a place with any possibility of engen- 
dering aromantic or a tragic story. Need- 
less to say the bicycle never entered the in- 
closure, nor did the garden appear to possess 
the slightest interest for the tramp or the 
loafer. 

Three figures I had constantly observed in 
my quiet walks. One was that of the keeper 
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of the garden—a strong and stately man, 
wearing a sort of uniform, and whose busi- 
ness it was to keep always perambulating the 
grounds while the gates were open, and see- 
ing to it that small boys and girls did not 
tear up the flowers and the plants. Your 
small boy admitted to such a place is a very 
demon of mischief. I can myself excuse 
much to the passion for the possession of 
flowers; but your ordinary small boy does not 
care thrce straws about flowers except for 
the pleasure of merely tearing them out of 
the soil and throwing them away. I often 
talked to my friend, the keeper, on this sub- 
ject, and he admitted that one of the chief 
troubles of his life was to prevent small boys 
from destroying the flowers and the shrubs. 
But he was not misanthropic or pessimistic 
for all that. He had a liberal toleration for 
human weaknesses, especially in the years of 
infancy. **We were all like that once,”’ he 


- said, in pitying and philosophic accents. 


He had had many experiences in life. He 
had been a trooper, and had fought in the 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny; and now his 
great difficulty was to fight against the small 
boys. There were very few of the small 
boys, anyhow. ‘‘They don’t know much 
about us,” he used to say. ‘‘ There’s no fun 
of any kind going on here, and they would 
rather be in the streets playing tip-cat.” 

The second figure, which I noted with in- 
terest, was that of the keeper's daughter, 
Nellie Bland. I caméto know her and to 
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talk with her.. Nellie wasa tall, shapely and 
very pretty girl. Her father adored her, and 


' was very communicative about her.. He was 


a widower, and she was the whole of his 
family. He had had her well educated. and 
she was a guide and a guardian geniusto him 
inall matters concerning flowers and plants. 

The third figure I specially noticed was 
that of a handsome young man, who lounged 
in the gardens almost every day, and. who 
looked to my somewhat praéticed eyes like'a 
man of social position who had an ambition 
tobe regarded as a Bohemian sort of artist. 
He always wore a low felt hat and was 
dressed in Bohemian fashion. -. His face tor- 
mented me with some memory I could not 
recall, At first I made up my mind that he 
came to the garden for the sake of the keep- 
er's pretty daughter; but for a long time I 
never saw him in her company. So I put 
the idea reluctantly away—reluctantly, be- 
cause if your trade be that of a writer of fic- 
tion, you are naturally unwilling to admit 
that you have failed in detecting any manner 
of romance. 

There was a curious rule about the man- 
agement of these gardens. The rule was 
that they were to be closed against the public 
for an hour every day—between one and two 
o'clock. No one was actually turned our; 
but my friend, the keeper, when the. ap- 
pointed hour was drawing near, patrolled 
the garden, and in a tone of majestic volume 
warned all persons to depart. No one was 
expelled. No one was bound to leave. The 
only condition was that if you did not leave 
at one o'clock, you must be locked up till 
two. My custom was to leave atone. But 
I noticed one day that the young man in 
the Bohemian get-up lingered behind when 
the time came, and so I, full still of my 
trading purposes, thought I would linger be- 
hind, too,-and see whether anything came 
of it, 

Something did come of it. My young Bo- 
hemian—where had I met him before?—lin- 
gered about the garden a good deal; and 
when some half-hour had passed away he 
was joined by the keeper’s daughter. Then 
Ithought I had got at the beginning of my 
romance. But [ still have something of a 
conscience left, for all that I do try to write 
novels, and I kept carefully away from my 
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pair of young lovers as I assumed them to 
be; and when the gates were reopened attwo 
o'clock I wandered off, and in fact went about 
my business. 

But I do not deny that the place began to 
have a new and romantic interest for me. 
Who, I asked of my own heart, is that young 
Bohemian? Either I have studied London 


_life for nothing, or he is a man of a social 


class much higher than that of pretty Nellie 
Bland. Then again, does the father know 
anything about the | »ve-making ?—supposing 
there is ary love-making—and surely a youth 
and a maiden do not linger about a garden 
alone for the purpose of teaching each other 
floriculture or discussing the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ought: not 
the father to be warned—to be put on his 
guard? And then came the question, Is it 
any part of my business to warn him or to 
put himon his guard? What had I to tell— 
supposing it were any business of mine to tell 
anything? I could only say that after the 
one o'clock closing hour I had seen his 
daughter talking to a certain young man. 
For aught I knew, or could know, the young 
man might simply have been asking her if 
there was ary way of getting the gate re- 
opened befcre two o'clock. If I had been 
locked in there by mischance and had ‘met 
the keeper's pretty daughter, I should, with- 


out hesitation or scruple, have asked her 


whether there was no possibility of getting 
out during that considerable interval which 
usually includes one’s luncheon. — Still, I 
could not help thinking it odd that often as 
I had seen Nellie Bland and my unknown 
Bohemian ia the garden, I should never 
have seen them together before that day, 
and before that particular hour of the day. 
Of course I formed a theory. The keep- 


-er's dinner was no doubt at one o'clock, 


He and his daughter lived in a pretty vine- 


. covered and ivy covered stone cottage -just 


outside the gates of the garder She always 
accompanied her father home to dinner, 
But then the dinner wculd naturally not last 
very long, and the old hero would smoke his 
pipe, and would go back delightedly to his 
memories of the Balaclava Charge and the 
capture of the Malakoff—and of Lucknow 
and Delhi; and meanwhile the daughter 
would slip out and open the gate of the 
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garden with her father’s key, and steal back 
and leave the key on its accustomed hook, 
and return to the garden and have a walk 
and a talk with her lover. No doubt this 
was just the way of it. But as I did not 
know anything for certain, it did not seem 
to me quite clear that [ ought to take upon 
myself the responsibility of personal inter- 
ference. Sol let thinys go their way— 
cherishing my romance meanwhile. 

A day or two after, I was walking in the 
garden, and no doubt looking out for further 
developments of my romance. Suddenly, at 
the turnitig of the path, I came upon pretty 
Nellie Bland. She got red when she saw 
me, and:she brought me to a stand. 

‘*I-beg your pardon,” she said, and her 
tone and manner were perfectly ladylike; 
' J] think you saw me talking to a gentleman 

here the other day after one o’clock ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Bland; I happened to see you 

‘talking with a man whose appearance I 
know, whom I have often seen in this gar- 
den, and whom I am sure I have met before; 
but that is all I know about the matter.” 

‘* You don’t want to make me believe that 
you don’t know him ?” 

‘I know nothing at all about him but 
what I have told you.” 

‘*But he knows you—he told me he did; 
he told me your name.’’ 

I remembered a Lancashire proverb. 

‘‘«There are more folks know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows,’” I said. 

She evidently did not see the fun, and 
passed it over as if it had not been fun at 
all, 

‘*He said he was sure you would help 
him.” 

‘* Help him in what ?’’ 

‘‘Well, he has a purpose in coming here 
of days, and of staying while the garden is 
locked up.”’ 

‘Yes, I guessed at that much,’’ 1 an- 
swered. 

«‘Oh,”’ she said, with a slight blush and a 
very bright smile; ‘‘you thought he was 
coming after me, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, if you ask me, I should say that I 
certainly did; and that I was not in the least 
surprised.” 

‘Yes; but you come here almost every 
day, and you have remained during the 
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hour of closing, and you are not coming 
after me ?”’ 

' All this was spoken in the frankest way, 
and without the least apparent trace of co- 
quetry or affectation of any kind. 

‘sWhy no; you see I am an elderly gen- 
tleman—to put it mildly—and I have out- 
lived that sort of thing. But he is a young 
man and handsome,”’ 

‘* All the same you are quite out of it. He 
is not coming here after me. He wants me 
to help him—and I will help him if I can.” 

‘¢ Help him to what?”’ 

‘‘To his heart’s desire.’’ 

‘‘Exactly; but what on earth is that? 
And first of all, who is he?’’ ; 

She replied, in a tone of deepest mystery: 

‘*He’s young Lord Ranville, eldest son of 
the Earl of Tankerton.”’ 

My friend had her peerage at the tip of her 
tongue very readily and correctly, as became 
the daughter of one who must almost be 
called a public officer, or in fact an officer of 
State. 
‘¢Oh, that fellow!’’ [ replied, ina more 
sympathetic tone. ‘‘Yes, I remember. I 
did know him at one time when he was a 
good deal younger. And now that I think 


of it—yes—it is Lord Ranville; but he isa 


good deal changed.’’ 

‘“Won’t you help him? He says you 
«would if you only knew. He admires all 
your books ever so much. Oh yes, he does; 
he told me so! He lent me one of them.” 

‘**Did you read it?’’ 

‘*Why, of course I did. 
beautiful.”’ 

‘* My dear girl, you do know how to get at 
an author’s heart. Well, now tell me what 
does your noble friend want, and in what 
possible way can I assist him ?’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s this. He is in love with Lady 
Margaret’’— ~ - ; 

‘‘Yes; and who is Lady Margaret ?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t you know? She is the young- 
est daughter of our old Governor, the Earl 
of Grassford.”’ 

‘‘What grand company I am apparently 
brought into,” I thought to myself. ‘* Well, 
Miss Bland, let me hear all the rest.”’ 

«She is in love with him,’’ Miss Bland 
said, in what was little better than a whisper, 
lest perhaps the small boys and the children 


I thought it was 
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in the perambulators should catch the reve- 
lation. 

‘Yes, that’s all right, isn’t it? 
the matter with them ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, but Lord Grassford won’t listen to a 
word of it. He says poor Ranville—I mean, 
of course, Lord Ranville—is a bad lot and 
hasn’t any money, and you know all that 
kind of thing.’’ 

‘‘Yes; I’ve written pages of that kind of 
thing myself.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, you see, there you are!’’ 

‘‘But, my dear Miss Bland, I don’t see, 
and I don’t know where I am.”’ 

‘‘You see, he thought, and I thought, you 
could help them out of the difficulty; for he 
says you have described lots of ways of talk- 
ing old people over or of managing an elope- 
ment, don’t you know? And as you come 
here every day, nobody would wonder at 
your talking to him, or to me, or to Lady 
Margaret Oh, I am so fond of her! She 
was always so sweet to me since first her fa- 
ther came here, and we played about these 
gardens as children together; and tho she is 
a grand lady and I’m only a poor keeper’s 
daughter, why, we are more like sisters than 
many real sisters are, and I would give my 
life for her if it would do her one bit of good. 
Good-morning, sir; I am glad to see you 
looking better’’—I did not know that I had 
been looking particularly bad—<‘I see they 
are going to close the gates. Do you prefer 
to stay in the gardens?” - 

“Yes; I'll stay in the gardens,” I replied, 
in atone of what seemed to be at least semi- 
indifference, but was certainly nothing of the 
kind. So Nellie ran her way, and I lingered 
longer, and the gates were closed; for, little 
as I understood of Nellie’s story, I caught 
easily at her last hint. I was to remain in 
the gardens during the shut-in hour, and 
then somebody would come and tell me 
something, and [ should. perhaps, get to 
know what the mystery was all about, and 
what I was expected to do. It was certainly 
about time that somebody should come and 
tell me something. I had got into a very 
labyrinth of puzzlement. A romance was 
evidently, then, weaving its sun-lighted cob- 
webs around me. 

Enlightenment, such as it was, came on 
me before long in the person of Lord Ran- 


What’s 
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ville. I now saw that I ought to have re- 
called his face to my recollection; but I could 
not even yet remember where or how we had 
met. But I had a vague impression that my 
associations with him were not ungenial. He 
soon explained himself. on that minor point. 
‘‘ Morning—morning!”’ he said, breathless- 

‘‘You don’t remember where we met 
It was at Misseri’s 


ly. 
first, do you? Tell you. 
hotel in Constantinople.”’ 

Then a memory did come back to me, and 
I saw him ashe was then, and I recalled 
some genial associations. 

‘*Yes, Lord Ranville, I quite remember 
you now.”’ 

‘«Sure you would; and don’t you recollect 
all the jolly fellows who used to play billiards 
with us at the English club?’’ And then he 
ran over a string of names, and told me that 
this one was killed in the Sidan,and this other 
had become a diplomatist of the first class, 
and somebody else had married an American 
heiress, and yet another was Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and was likely to rise and - 
be a Cabinet Minister before long. And I 
began to remember all about it, and I re- 
membered, too, that I had been taken 
with young Ranville—he was very young 
then—as a vivid, inconsequential, plucky, 
semi-romantic young fellow. 1 made it clear 
to him that I remembered all about it. 

‘¢IT remembered you the first time I saw 
you in this place,’’ he said, with a sort of : 
half-reproachful tone, : 

‘¢Why on earth didn’t you come up and -. 
tell me so?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I thought you would have forgot- 
ten all about me; and you looked rather 
solemn, and at that time it didn’t occur.to 
me that you could be of any particular use to 
me—I mean to our little plot.” 

Oh, if every one of us would only be as 
frank as this, and tellus straight out that be 
refrained from claiming an old acquaintance 
because he was not quite sure that the old 
acquaintance could be of any particular use 
tohim! But I did not say this to Lord Ran- 
ville. WhatI did say, I put, however, some- 
what gravely, and with the sense of the 
authority attaching to the much older 
man. : 

**Of what possible use,’’ I asked, ‘‘ do you 
think that I can be to you nqw ec 
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‘*Oh, baven’t you heard anything—any- 
thing at all? I thought little Nellie had given 
you a hint.”’ 

**Well, yes; little Nellie did give me a lit- 
tle hint—a very little hint. But it wasn’t 
much to go upon, I want a much fuller ex- 
planation, and from what I may be allowed 
to call a more responsible authority.”’ 

‘*Yes—yes; I see, I see! Of course—of 
course—I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Then he went into the whole story of his 
love for Lady Margaret, which he told with 
earnestness and with fire, and the story of 
Lady Margaret’s love for him, which he told 
with much difficulty and verysheepishly. But 
it had become quite clear to me that the pair 
had made up their minds to be married; and 
as the hard-hearted parent—he was a wid- 
ower—would not give his consent tothe mar- 
riage, they had determined to run away and 
get married in spite of his teeth. I listened 
with interest but composedly. I had heard 
of such things before. I had written of such 
things before. In fact, in my own case—but 
let that pass. 

‘I wish,’’ he said, ‘‘ you would let Mar- 
garet—Lady Margaret—talk to you about 
the whole affair. She is ten times cleverer 
than I am, and she would make it clear to 
you in ten minutes what we want.”’ 

‘‘But my dear Lord Ranville,” I said, «I 
quite understand what you want to do. and 
no explanation could possibly make that any 
clearer. What I do not yet understand in 
the least is how I could possibly help you in 
any case; and what right in the world 1 
should have to interfere.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ he answered, somewhat uneasily, 
‘‘it’s just that, you know, Lady Margaret 
and Nellie could explain so much better than 
Ican_ It’sall an idea of theirs, don’t you 
see ?*” 

‘*I don’t see anything at all; at least I 
certainly dor’t see where I come in.’’ 

‘* Yes, but that’s exactly what they do see; 
and that’s where they come in. I tell you 
they can make it all quite clear to you.” 

There was a simple earnestness and fervor 
in the young man’s tone and manner that had 
a certain fascination for me. I had wholly 
forgotten in my newly awakened in‘erest all 
thought of the making of a romance out of 
this curious little exhibition of living realism. 
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I was only thinking about what those con- 
cerned in it could possibly expect me todo. 

‘* Will you see Lady Margaret and Nellie?” 
the impetuous Ranville asked; ‘‘ they won't 
do you any harm, don’t you know.”’ 

‘Of course, with the greatest of pleasure, 
if you can’t explain.’’ 

‘* Well, I'd rather let them explain.” 

‘All right, I shall be too delighted.”’ I 
was not delighted, all the same. 

‘«Then you remain here afterthe gates are 
closed, and they will find you out later on.” 

I did remain, and they did find me out. 
Lady Margaret was a very pretty, winsome 
girl, with a delightful freshness and ease of 
manner. She came to the point at once. 

‘‘Lord Ranville tells me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
you will be our friend and helpns if you can.” 

‘‘Most certainly, but what can I do?’’ 

‘* Well, you can pay a little attention to 
me, if you don’t particularly object, now and 
again in this garden. Sometimes you might 
walk with me in the hours when the gatesare 
open, sometimes, as now, in the hours when 
the gates are closed. Nellie will keep us 
company. I want the people here to see us; 
I want my people and Nellie’s father to hear 
about us; [ want to get talked about. It 
can’t do you any harm, you know. Your 
name is known to every one, and you haven't 
a wife to be jzalous and make arow; and you 
have long been in the habit of spending some 
of your time in this garden; and—and’’— 

I knew she was on the point of saying, 
‘‘You are no longer young,’’ or something 
of that sort; but she pulled herself up, or I 
pulled her up, and the melancholy unmista- 
kable fact remained unspoken. 

‘* Still, I don’t in the least understand how 
my exhibiting a hopeless affection for you 
would help you and Lord Ranville to get 
married.” 

“Oh, but it would, tho! We have 
arranged it all. Ranville will go off at once 
to some place in Scotland and domicil him- 
self there for the necessary number of days or 
weeks, or whatever.it is, and will make every 
arrangement for the-marriage, and in the 
meantime all suspicion will have been turned 
off and my people will be sure that he and I 
have quarreled; and then when the right 
time comes Ranville will wire to you. We 
shall arratge a form, ‘Send your letter of 
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introduction,” or something of that kind, and 
then you are to run away with me!” 

‘‘To run away with you ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, with me and my maid, as far as 
Euston Square, and put us into the train for 
the night mail. You see no one will suspect 
anything if you and I and Nellie are seen 
walking out of this garden at seven in the 
afternoon. Nellie’s father has his eye firmly 
set on Lord Ranville, but he has no instruc- 
tions to look after the goings on of Nellie and 
you. Then,as soon as we have got fairly 
off the premises, Nellie will return to her 
home and we shall find my maid waiting for 
us, with a cab and my things, and you will 
come with us to the station and see us into a 
carriage; and that isall. Come, you will do 
this for us, will you not?” 

‘“‘Oh yes; you will do it!’’ little Nellie 
added, imploringly. 

‘*Won’t it get Nellie into trouble ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind me,” Nellie said, buoy- 
antly. ‘*Ican easily talk my dear old father 
over, once the thing is done.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ Lady Margaret added, with a 
bright, encouraging smile; ‘‘and I can easily 
talk my dear old father over once the thing 
isdone! Come, will you help us?’’ 

‘I can’t refuse,’’ I said, hesitatingly. 

‘‘Do you wish you could?”’ There was 
something very bewitching about her appeal- 
inglook. Icould not resist it. 

‘‘Well, no, if it comes tothat, I don’t wish 
it any longer.’’ 

‘Shall you be here to-morrow—same 
hour ?”’ 

‘‘To-morrow—same hour.”’ 

There were many to-morrows—many 
same hours. Lady Margaret, of course, did 
not come every day. But she did come 
often enough to make her occasional meet- 
ings with me observed by Nellie Bland’s 
father and the few other official attendants 
ofthe garden. Nellie came and talked to 
me every now and then, and her sparkling 
eyes always conveyed glances of friendly and 
even affectionate confidence. When Lady 
Margaret and I walked together we talked of 
only one subject—the approaching of her 
complete happiness, in the bringing about of 
which I was playing so generous a part. 

I was sometimes inclined to think that I 
was playing a very foolish and ridiculous 


part. What affair was it all of mine? Yet I 
could not help being touched by the confi- 
dence this bright and pretty young woman 
showed in me—even when I knew most 
clearly that had I been twenty years younger 
she would not have trusted herself and her 
story to me with half the same amount of 
confidence. Well—well, is not that one of 
the consolations that manhood retains for 
the trouble of having passed its prime? Lady 
Margaret talked over her whole story and 
her whole prospects with me as if I were 
some loving uncle of hers who had come to 
her assistance in carrying through a love- 
project of marriage in defiance of heartless 
parents. It was quite clear to me that if I 
had been only a few years younger I should 
be wholly out of it for the part which Lady 
Margaret wanted me to play. What could 
be better for me than to fill such a part and 
to be able, by reason of my very years, 
to help so charming a young woman? Why 
should I not be glad that I was growing old 
and because of my years could help this pair 
of young lovers in distress? 

‘«Won’t you come and see my father some 
time?’’ Lady Margaret asked one day, after 
we had paced, deepin talk, around the path- 
ways of the garden. I recalled with fresh 
interest a line from Edgar Allan Poe's beau- 
tiful poem, ‘* To Helen’’: 

‘* Ah, bear in mind that garden was enchanted !”’ 

‘‘I shall be delighted,” I said; ‘‘after, I 
think, but not before.” 

‘* After what?” 

‘« After your marriage, of course.”’ 

‘«But why not before?” 

‘Because I think Iam entering into asort 
of conspiracy against him.’’ 

‘«Oh, but it will all come right,’’ she said, 
energetically. ‘*The moment my father 
really sees that my heart is set on my mar- 
riage with Lord Ranville he will consent to 
everything; and he will like you the better 
for having helped us out with it.’’ 

‘¢Then—yes; but certainly not now.” 

‘*‘Do you know that he asked me about 
you last night ?” 

‘*No, I have not the least idea.” 

‘‘Yes, he did. Nellie’s father had told 
him that I had made your acquaintance, and 
he asked why I did not bring you to see him, 
or ask you to dinner, or something. He has 
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read your books, and he is very anxious to 
meet you and to have atalk. He says he is 
sure you and he have a great many ideas in 
common.”’ 

‘« Dear Lady Margaret’’— I began. 

‘‘Am I really dear to you?” she asked; 
‘* really and truly ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed you are. That is why I 
want to help you in your marriage with Lord 
Ranville.’’ 

‘‘ How kind and sweet you are!’’ she said; 
and that with a burst of enthusiasm which 
showed me at once how much her heart was 
set on Lord Ranville, and what a sincere re- 
gard she had for me as an elderly champion 
and accomplice in her plot against her 
father. 

But I explained I should not like just at 
present to see Lord Grassford. 

‘*Yes, I think I understand,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘*You see I am abetting you now against 
him. Once you have your heart’s desire you 
can get my pardon from him.’’ 

So we parted forthe hour. I saw her and 
I saw Nellie for afew moments now and 
again. We had hardly any serious talk until 
the time came for making definite and prac- 
tical arrangements. We were all—we three 
-—altho without acknowledged interchange 
of ideas on the subject, waiting for the time 
when some mysterious and to all appearance 
unmeaning telegram should reach me. 

In the meantime I could not help thinking 
as I meandered and mooned through the 
garden that it would have been very delight- 
ful if I could have gone back twenty years in 
life and made love to Lady Margaret on my 
own account. Forthen,I said to myself, 
Lord Ranville would be only ten years old, 
and so he would not have cared three straws 
for any girl and would not have been in the 
least jealous, and I should be doing him no 
unfriendly act and could have no remorse of 
conscience. But then it was borne in upon 
my mind that under these conditions Lady 
Margaret would be only eight years old, and 
the question of love-making could not arise. 
So, on the whole, as the question of love- 
making could not arise, it was quite as well 
that things should remain just as they were, 
especially seeing that I could not possibly 
make them anything other than as they were, 
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At last—at last—I received one morning a 
telegram at my lodgings which bore upon the 
common enterprise. It was certainly short 
enough: 

‘‘ Your friend had better take Helensburgh 
steamer.” 

It puzzled me at first, but I soon thought 
it out. Yes, Ranville had made his arrange- 
ments at Helensburgh, near Glasgow, and 
there he was to await my friend. I knew 
that the very fact of his giving no, date 
meant that my friend must go on at once, and 
that we might count on his taking good care 
to meet herat the station. There was noth- 
ing better to be done now than to catch the 
evening train for Glasgow. I hurried over 
to the gardens and walked about there a 
good deal before I saw even Nellie. After a 
while she came into the gardens and we 
quite accidentally crossed each other's 
path. 

‘‘Good-day, Miss Bland,” I said. ‘‘ Are 
you any good at reading riddles or making 
out acrostics, or puzzles, or that sort of 
thing ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh no, not the least in the world; but 
what is puzzling you?’’ 

‘‘Only a telegram I have got from a queer 
chap in Scotland, and I can’t quite make 
out what he means. Look here, this is 
what he says.”’ 

She took the telegram and glanced over 
it with curious eyes, 

‘««Isthere a steamer called Helensburgh ?”’ 
she asked, very anxiously. 

‘¢‘T don’t know; butthere is a place called 
Helensburgh, near Glasgow.”’ 

‘««Oh! Are you staying here?” 

‘For the present, yes.’’ 

‘«« All right;’” and she disappeared. 

I had not long to remain in solitude. 
Lady Margaret soon came and we talked the 
matter over. The. interpretation of the 
telegram was obvious now to all three of us. 
Lady Margaret and her maid were to leave 
town that night by the Glasgow mail from 
Euston, and make their way to Helens- 
burgh. Lord Ranville would, of course, 
take it for granted that no avoidable delay 
would be allowed to interpose. 

And now there camea change; not in Lady 
Margaret’s feelings, but ,in her immediate 
anxieties. She saw clearly enough to the 
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safe accomplishment of her heart’s desire, and 
therefore her anxiety for the moment was how 
to save her father from any avoidable pro- 
longed trouble or fear about her. She put 
aside altogether the old-fashioned projects of 
a story about visiting an aunt in the country 
or spending a night with the family of some 
school friend in town. She wanted to put 
the reality of the thing at once before her 
father, and have the first stroke of pain over. 
Therefore it was arranged that she should 
write a letter to her father, telling him that 
she was determined to marry Lord Ranville, 
praying for his forgiveness, saying that it 
would be futile for him to try to prevent her, 
for the marriage would be over long before he 
could possibly find out where she was, and 
adding many genuine words of love and peni- 
tence. This letter I was to leave at Lord 
Grassford’s after the time had arrived for the 
departure of the train. In the meantimeshe 
and I were to walk out of the gardens quietly 
about half-past seven o’clock and make for 
the station, independent of the maid and the 
cab. The maid and the cab were to get to 
the station in their own way. All of which 
came to pass. 

Having seen Lady Margaret off and made 
sure that the train was gone, I drove to Lord 
Grassford’s and merely handed in the letter 
for him. Then to avoid inconvenient ques- 
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tionings I took a late train to Brighton and 
put up at the Metropole there and looked out 
with eager interest for further developments, 
Nothing happened the first day. On the 
evening of the second day I saw the bills of 
the London papers adorned with huge letters 
telling of ‘‘Elopement in High Life!’ 
‘‘Romantic Affair in Chesterfield Gardens!’’ 
‘Lochinvar in London!’’ ‘‘ The Old Lord’s 
Daughter and the Young Lord’s Wife!’ and 
other such attractive and varied announce- 
ments. A few days after I read that ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Ranville are spending their honey- 
moon on the Continent, after which the 
newly wedded pair will return to make some 
stay at the house of the bride’s father, Lord 
Grassford,at Chesterfield Gardens, London.”’ 

Let me not be supposed to convey the idea 
that the newly married pair had, in their 
happiness, forgotten me. I heard from them 
often whi.e they were abroad, and when they 
returned I made, through them, the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of Lord Grassford. Sol 
had three new friends instead of two. But 
Lord Grassford good-humoredly grumbled at 
the fact that for days and days the whole 
attention of London had been riveted on the 
once quiet gardens. ‘‘Servesyou all right,” 
he said, ‘‘if you can never take a quiet walk 
there again.’”’ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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BY PARK 


SOME seven years ago there were started in 
New York and Massachusetts military or- 
ganizations different from any that had hith- 
erto been established under purely State 
auspices. They were made up of amateur sail- 
ors—men of all classes in society—brought 
together by a common predilection for naval 
life and discipline and by a desire to become 
drilled and skilful in the calling of the man- 
of-war’s-man in order that they might collect- 
ively render in emergencies certain services 
to the State in assistance to the national 
navy. They became known as the Naval 
Militia; sometimes, tho inaccurately, as the 
Naval Reserves. 

Up to the beginning of the late war their 
work had mainly been that appertaining to 
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coast-guards. They had acquired the rudi- 
ments of a naval education, become quite 
proficient as pilots of the waters adjacent to 
their homes, made many surveys of coasts 
and harbors and established signal stations, 
manned boat expeditions and camps, and had 
done a few brief but very creditable tours of 
duty on actual war vessels, where opportuni- 
ties were given them for gun instruction and 
target practice. Their officers were in large 
measure former officers of the navy and 
graduates of the Naval Academy, many of 
whom had seen long service. They brought 
the discipline and drill well up to the strict- 
est navy standard. 

Like all new schemes, this one met with 
obstacles. As money was necessary for 
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equipments, arms and supplies, appeals had 
to be made to the State Legislatures for ap- 
propriations, These demands were antago- 
nized by national guard organizations, which 
saw in them mere diversions of the available 
military funds, which they regarded as scanty 
enough for their own purposes and by the 
‘‘hayseed’’ legislator from the interior and 
without conception of the problems of har- 
bor and coast defense. The instinctive con- 
servatism of the regular navy arrayed itself 
mainly in opposition. It saw little or no use 
for such a militia. It averred, and with 
great force, that competent sailormen could 
not be made by occasional drills on an obso- 
lete wooden hulk moored to a wharf, that the 
militiamen came from social strata whence 
Jacky is seldom derived, and that they never 
could adapt themselves to the duties of the 
enlisted men; that if naval officers could be 
produced in this ready-to-hand way the 
Naval Academy was a useless expense and 
might as well go, and that the whole thing 
was much more likely toimpair the navy not 
only by bringing into it unassimilable ma- 
terial just at emergencies and by injecting 
into the unsolved problems of naval reform 
new and disturbing elements than to help it 
by rendering any really usefulassistance. If 
all of the naval officers had thought in this 
way, the naval militia might well have 
succumbed in its earliest infancy. But 
some of them took a different view, and the 
citizens and associations which stood behind 
the militia organizations and furnished sup- 
plies by private subscription when none other 
were to be had, had also sufficient influence 
with the Navy Department to secure the 
attention ofthe General Government. Some 
of the brighter men of the navy saw at once 
its strategic utility, and at the War College at 
Newport the naval militia quickly became a 
factor in the projected plans of coast defense. 
A definite place was marked out for it in the 
resolution of the various strategic problems. 
It was advised to practice certain definite 
drills and other work which it was told it 
would be called upon in event of war at once 
to do asan organization. A naval officer was 
detailed to inspect and generally look after it; 
small grants from the National Treasury were 
made; a few antiquated wooden hulks 
scarcely fit for anything but the ‘‘ boneyard” 
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were loaned with much circumspection for 
use as drill-rooms and armories. That is as 
far as the progressive promoters of the naval 
militia had got when the war began. The 
idea of doing anything more for it threw the 
Bureaus of the Navy Department into a 
cyclone of shivering doubt—which had its 
dangerous and confused center in a single 
intellectuality which then temporarily illu- 
mined the Bureau of Navigation. 

No sooner had hostilities opened than the 
rampant conservatism, which had relaxed to 
the foregoing limited extent, resumed the full 
rigor of its sway. The naval militia as an 
organization was ignored. The recommen- 
dations of the best strategists in the navy 
concerning it were tossed aside. The fact 
that it had fitted itself mainly at its own 
expense to do certain valuable work, was 
regarded as of no consequence. It was 
given no more intelligent consideration than 
any undisciplined mob of citizens who might 
indicate their willingness to serve under the 
colors afloat. It was told that its members 
could enlist in the regular navy as individuals 
—and that its officers might seek volunteer 
appointments through the usual channels. 

The New York naval militia responded 
without a murmur ora criticism. Officers 
and men abandoned their organization and 
were the first to answer the President’s call. 
No duty however harsh was avoided. A man 
may live as a soldier in a tent or in the open, 
and, save for the prevalent discipline, find 
his existence not materially different from 
that which he may have chosen for pleasure 
in the camps of the Maine woods or on the 
plains. But people don’t spend their vaca- 
tions heaving coal into blazing furnaces or 
dragging it out of superheated bunkers, or 
scrubbing decks or metal work, or perform- 
ing the thousand and one irksome tasks 
which fall to the sailor. But the naval mil- 
itiamen stepped from their offices and their 
counting-rooms and their studios into the 
stoke-holes, and behind the gun-shields, 
and hands which had never wie!ded any- 
thing more onerous than a_ golf club, 
shoveled in coal to the furnaces of 
hoisted ammunition and handled guns 
in a way that showed that even if short- 
sighted souls in the Navy Department could 
practically annihilate their organization, 
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they could not prevent the intelligence be- 
hind it from shining forth. Then the opin- 
ions of a saving remnant of progressive naval 
officers began to assert their potency. 
Brownson—commander, and no abler man in 
the service—staked his reputation on the 
abilities of the naval militiamen and took 
command of the ‘‘Yankee’’ manned by 
them. What the ‘‘ Yankee ”’ did is history. 
Some more of them fastened upon the an- 
cient monitors and went to sea in them re- 
gardless of the croaking shell-backs who 
predicted that their voyages would be mainly 
perpendicular. Some more of them manned 
the auxiliary yachts and harbor defense 
fleets. More yet kept vigil in the signal sta- 
tions along the coast from Maine to Texas. 
It was demonstrated practically and beyond 
peradventure that for citizens trained and in- 
telligent in naval matters, the navy has in 
time of emergency instant use; and that 
the more of them we havein this country 
the better. 

On the other hand it must be conceded 
that it was also shown that the specific State 
organization of these men could be eliminated 
without destroying their usefulness. In fact, 
while the sailors of the naval militia have 
far more advocates now than they had before 
the war, it is a question whether a State 
naval militia as such is still looked upon as 
the best possible means of concentration and 
organization, or other than asa makeshift. 
It is true that no assimilation process is nec- 
essary to convert the State naval militiaman 
into the navy Tacky. He does not need to 
go to any ‘‘camp of preparation’’ or to 
change a material detail of his equipment. 
He simply shoulders his hammock and bag 
and reports on board his ship—and is mus- 
tered in. But it would be better—it would 
savea lot of perplexing questions ranging 
all the way from constitutional prohibition of 
State navies to minor details of drill—if the 
Naval Militia of the States could be changed 
intothe United States Naval Reserve. 

Then these men would be always a part of 
the navy, subject to the direct orders of the 
President, and available instantly through 
such orders without preliminary negotia- 
tions with State officials. Their service in 
peace could be limited in point of time, char- 
acter and Jlocality, Their duties coyld be 
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arranged by the naval authorities and made 
harmonious with the general work of the 
navy. Instead of a factor educated in peace 
to do certain things, and then in war set to 
doing something else, these men could be 
made into specialists in all that pertains to 
coast and harbor defense afloat—all shoal 
water work, in fact, leaving to the active 
naval establishment duty at sea. The organ- 
ization could be increased and improved by 
bringing into it under adequate indlucements 
the skilful sailors and fishermen who ply 
their trade around our coasts—the New 
England cod fishers, the Long Island bay- 
men, the boatmen of the Atlantic sounds 
and inlets—consummate seamen all of them. 
It should include the life-saving establish- 
ment. It should be assigned to all subsidized 
ships, and all merchant vessels selected for 
conversion into war-ships. It should know 
where the war fittings of these vessels are 
and how to apply them with the utmost 
celerity; it should be ready to man these 
crafts the moment they pass from private 
control into that of the United States. Fi- 
nally it should be provided with war-ships of 
small size, but of the latest design for pur- 
poses of drill and instruction, and it should 
go to the navy-yards and torpedo stations at 
definite periods for the same purpose. 

The details of such a national naval re- 
serve are not complicated, and they have 
already been worked out by Captain J. W. 
Miller, the Commander of the New York 
Naval Militia and other prominent officers of 
the various State organizations. When 
Congress meets, and the necessary reforms 
in the navy are taken up for consideration, 
as they ought to be and doubtless will be, the 
establishment of the naval reserve can be 
dealt with as a part of a general plan, aiming 
to secure the highest efficiency of the whole 
naval establishment. No better time could 
be found than the near future, while the 
splendid exploits of the navy and the little 
contingent of naval militiamen who joined 
it are still fresh in the public mind, to secure 
the enlistment ofthe right sort of men. The 
volunteer officers who came into the ravy for 
the war include many who are not of the 
naval militia and who have done admirable 
service and are now being discharged. Many 
of them would willingly join such a reserve. 
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So also there are many enlisted men who 
entered the navy from patriotic motives, in- 
cident to the war, and who had no intention 
of following it actively after their terms of 
enlistment had expired, who could also be 
gathered in far better within the next year 
or so than after they have lost in private 
‘pursuits their wholesome ‘‘taste for the 
brine.’’ 
Mearwhile the possibility that the naval 
militias may thus be merged into a larger 
national body of even greater usefulness is a 
a sound reason for actively supporting them. 
The Navy Department has on hand numer- 
ous small vessels—the converted yachts, for 
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example—which are already armed and which 
have been to a considerable extent. manned 
by the Naval Militia. It should retain them, 
and send them to New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, San Francisco, and other 
Naval Militia headquarters for the continued 
use of that organization. And above all, it 
is to be hoped that the achievements of the 
citizen-sailors have won for them a respite 
from the carping criticisms so rife before the 
war. They have shown what they cando and 
their willingness to do it, and they have 
earned not only the support of the people but 
of the people’s servants in office. 


New York Ciry. 





THE WELCOME 


OF OUR TEARS. 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


Now is the time to be glad! 
New is the time to be gay! 
With welcome the city is mad, 
And the flags and the winds are at play. 
There, down the street full of faces 
(Like a furrow that Joy has plowed), 
The heart and the eye run races 
Which first shall greet the proud. 


Nearer and nearer they come! 
You can tell by the cheer and the shout 


That keep just ahead of the drum 
Where the little flags break out. 

I can tell by the blood’s quick leaping 
My sluggish veins along, 

I can tell by my footstep’s keeping 
The rhythm of battle-song. 


Against them the sword of the Cid 
In the hand of a haughty foe; 
Against them the jungle that hid 
Iron-fanged serpents a-row; 
Against them thé storm and the baking 
Of sun on the rain-drenched skin; 
Against them the fever’s aching, 
Against them their country’s sin. 


Here they are! father and lad. 
Now let us cheer them—but stay! 
Too haggard that face to be glad, 
Too weary those feet to be gay. 
God! are these phantoms the handsome 
Young knights that went, eager to save? 
O Freedom, is this then the ransom 
We give to the starved and the slave? 


They whom we welcome to-day— 
Why do the shout and the cheer 
Lining each step of their way, .. 


Seems like a dirge and a tear?.~ 


Is it. that some miay be wearing. 


Laurels of others? Ay, see! : 


Count the thin ranks of the daring: 


Each wears his laurels for three! 


And we thought it a time to be glad! 


New York City. 


And we thought it a time to be gay! 





COLONEL JOHN HAY. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 
BY HENRY MACFARLAND, 


NONE of his thirty-seven predecessors had 
better preparation than Col. John Hay for 
the office of Secretary of State; and ex-Sec- 
retary John W. Foster is the only one of 
modern times who had the advantage of dip- 
lomatic service abroad before he came to 
the head of the State Department. But 
while Colonel Foster had served as Minister 
to Mexico, and to Spain, and to Russia, 
Colonel Hay has served as Secretary of Le- 
gation, and at times Chargé, or acting Minis- 
ter at Paris, Vienna and Madrid before fill- 
ing so acceptably the Ambassadorship at 
London, which is the greatest place in our 
diplomatic ranks, and besides, has practical 
knowledge of the Department itself, through 
his two years’ experience as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, the latter half of the Hayes 
Administration. But below all this lies the 
unequaled training of four years’ intimate 
day and night association with Abraham 
Lincoln in the White House, the foundation 
of Colonel Hay’s fortunes. It is a great 
thing for the Administration and for the 
country that Colonel Hay comes to be Sec- 
retary of State with the necessary equipment, 
which most of his predecessors have had 
to acquire after they took the portfolio, in 
the way of acquaintance with its methods and 
traditions, and that knowedge of our foreign 
affairs which can only be obtained by actual 
service in the Department, and in our prin- 
cipal legations in Europe; but it is a greater 
thing that the new Secretary of State brings 
to his important task what he learned from 
the foremost American, in the most heroic 
period of our history. He has a great ad- 
vantage over his predecessors in being on 
intimate terms with the leaders of England, 
whose confidence he has won, so that if 
necessary he could here, at times, by personal 
and unofficial correspondence with them, 
continue to do the work of an Ambassador 
at London; but he has a much greater ad- 
vantage in the fact that he was on intimate 
terms with President Lincoln, and in the 
impressions of that intimacy upon his young 
mind, which remain as principles of his pub- 


lic career; that he is the only man, now 
prominent in our Government, who had the 
opportunity of receiving such impressions. 
Col. John Hay, for he will be called by the 
title Lincoln gave him, even if he comes to 
be President, as some of his friends predict, 
is what is called a favorite of fortune, and, 
indeed, says of himself, half in jest and half 
in earnest, that he owes his success to per- 
sistent pursuit by the fickle goddess. And 
while, of course, opportunity avails nothing 
without ability, it is evident that Colonel 
Hay has been exceptionally fortunate in this 
respect. At the very beginning of his 
manhood, within a year after he was grad- 
uated from Brown University, he met the 
great opportunity of his life, when, at twenty- 
one, he was introduced by his uncle Mal- 
colm Hay, as a student in the law office of 
Abraham Lincoln at Springfield. Mr. Lincoln, 
the ‘‘self-made’’ genius, then the acknowl- 
edged leader of his profession and his party 
in the State of Illinois, and with an increas- 
ing national reputation, took a liking for the 
young collegian, with whom he seemed to 
have much in common in spite of the dispar- 
ity between them in age, temperament and 
early social and educational advantages. A 
gentleman by birth and breeding, in the con- 
ventional as well as the real sense, young Hay 
had seen only the better side of pioneer life 
in the little town of Salem, Ind., where his 
physician father, Charles Hay, had settled 
after his sturdy grandfather, John Hay, son 
of Adam Hay, the Revolutionary soldier and 
friend of Washington, had removed from 
Kentucky to Illinois because he would not 
live in a slave State. The Hays were Scotch 
of course, Adam being the son of the John 
Hay who left the army of the Elector Pala- 
tine to come to America in the middle of the 
last century; but Charles Hay had married a 
daughter of the Rev. David A. Leonard, a 
Rhode Island man of English ancestry, so 
that young Hay inherited the fine-traits of 
both Scotch and English character. It was 
natural that his mother’s son should be sent 
to Brown University, and that with his 
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talents and tastes young Hay did well 
there, excelling in composition in a 
class which turned out more good writers 
than the average, and taking a wholesome 
interest in all the social life of the little col- 
lege where he was very popular, especially as 
a member of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity. 
It was this bright, fine, likable youth whose 
shrewdness drew him to the law, waile his 
sentiment was trying to draw him to litera- 
ture, well balanced in sense and sensibility, 
capable, if not fond, of intense industry, and 
thorough in his execution, reticent without 
being taciturn under all his cheerful candor, 
and gifted with humor and a keen sense of 
it, who won Mr. Lincoln’s regard immedi- 
ately and gradually grew closer and closer to 
him until he became almost like a son. Mr. 
Lincoln had few intimates with all his friends, 
and Mr. Hay is just like him in that respect; 
but they were as intimate together as two 
such different natures could be, and toanin- 
creasing degree while Mr. Hay lived at the 
White House as a member of the family dur- 
ing most of the War and afterward, until 
his friend and mentor was assassinated. Mr. 
Hay did not have much opportunity to learn 
law from the great lawyer, for already Mr. 
Lincoln was absorbed in national politics, 
and the next year his office became the head- 
quarters of the Republican Party, which had 
nominated him for the Presidency. But at an 
age when many young menarestillat the uni- 
versity, Mr. Hay was learning with vivid in- 
terest from the man who was the greatest 
politician, as well as the greatest statesman 
of his time, practical lessons in both politics 
and statesmanship, althohe did masterenough 
law to gain admission to the bar just before 
he started with Mr. Lincoln on his memo- 
rable journey to the White House. All 
through that strenuous and momentous cam- 
paign young Hay paid for his tuition with 
devoted labors night and day, in the interest 
of his preceptor; and it was then that his 
abilities as a writer and a speaker first came 
into practical play, altho his most important 
service was done privetely, with customary 
tact, modesty and self-reliance. It was then 
that he began to make the acquaintance of 
the leaders of the Republican Party, every 
one of whom during and since the War period 
he has known well, if not intimately, and to 
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learn at first hand their motives and their 
methods, and all the unwritten history of our 
politics. Vigorous in mind and body he 
stood the strain of that campaign, as he stood 
the storm and stress and the incessant work 
of the White House during the following four 
years, without worrying unduly and without 
breaking down. Mr. Lincoln learned to rely 
upon him more and more implicitly and to 
like him more and more heartily, his un- 
stampedable cheerfulness being especially 
grateful to the melancholy man in the shad- 
ow of the great national tragedy which was 
to end in his own death. ‘Not the least of 
his attractions to Mr. Lincoln, doubtless, 
was his ready appreciation of Mr. Lincoln’s 
peculiar humor and of those humorous wri- 
tings which Mr. Lincoln liked to read. Mr. 
Hay, like Mr. Dana, understood ‘‘ Petroleum 
V. Nasby’’ as Mr. Stanton could not, 
and also why Mr. Lincoln liked to read 
such things under the terrible tension 
of waiting for battle news. All that a 
loyal son could be to a father, Mr. 
Hay was to President Lincoln as secre- 
tary and aide-de-camp with the title he will 
always bear, confirmed by several months’ 
service in the field with General Hunter and 
General Gillmore, where he was eyes and ears 
for the President. In the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,” 
in which, writing in collaboration with his 
fellow secretary, Mr. Nicolay, Colonel Hay 
has sought partly to pay his great debt to 
President Lincoln, and in doing so has raised 
his own literary monument, we can find the 
evidences of what Mr. Hay did during those 
years. It was not all stern work, wroughtin 
sorrow, for there were bright hours and 
pleasant incidents. It was in this time that 
Mr. Hay became well acquainted with Amasa 
Stone, of Cleveland, who had while building 
railroads in Illinois become a friend of Mr. 
Lincoln, and this led years afterward to Mr. 
Hay’s marriage to’ one of Mr. Stone’s two 
daughters, ‘‘‘one ‘of the most charming 
wives in the world,” beautiful and accom- 
plished, and who brought her husband a 
fortune which her father, who admired and 
loved him, was glad to see him enjoy, and 
which, if it removed the spur of poverty from 
his literary powers, gave him the means 
of gratifying his social and political ambi- 
tions. 
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Colonel Hay, after he had. performed his 
last service at the grave of his great Captain, 
poor in pocket, but rich in knowledge of our 
national affairs, military and civil, at home 
and abroad, and statesman and diplomat, 
young as he was, through his extraordinary 
experience, began that practical education in 
our diplomatic service which was so pleasant 
then and so profitable afterward. He was, 

during the next three years, Secretary of 
Legation, and repeatedly in charge of the 

Legation at Paris. and at Vienna, until he rc- 
signed, in 1868, and returned to the United 

States, only to be appointed Secretary of Lc- 
gation at Madrid under General Sickles, 

where he wrote, during his two years’ servicr, 

those delightful memoranda of Spanish life, 
which grew into a book before he could rc- 
write them, as he had intended, and ap- 
peared under the title ‘‘ Castilian Days,’’ in 
1871, after he had returned to the United 
States in 1870 to become an editorial writer 
on the Mew York Tribune for nearly five 
years. Itwasin 1871, also, that he published 
his ‘* Pike County Ballads.’" The best of 
them, including ‘‘Jim Bludso” and ‘‘ Little 
Breeches,’’ were written in about three 
weeks that year, and together with some he 
had saved up during his college days, were 
handed to James T. Fields, who liked them 
so much that he published them. 

In 1875 Colonel Hay, having married Miss 
Stone, left the 7rzdune ar.d removed to Clevc- 
land, where Mr. Stone built a handsome 
house on Euclid Avenue for Colonel Hay and 
his bride. His marriage, in the circum- 
stances, made a great .change in Colonel 
Hay’s life; and the virility of his character 
showed in the fact that he successfully re- 
sisted the tendencies, within him and with- 
out him, to make him a dil ttante and a mere 
society man. From time to time, since, kind 
friends have hinted that Colonel Hay might 
cease to be the energetic, robust and ambi- 
tious manly man that he had been, and suc- 
cumb to the enervating influences of luxuri- 
ous leisure; but he has no more been spoiled 
in this way than he has been made snobbish 
or conceited with ‘‘the unconscious arro- 
gance of conscious wealth.’’ Always unos- 
tentatious and, indeed, retiring, he has not 
paraded his activities; but they have appeared 
in spite of him, and conspicuously in their 
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results, Few public men. who have not served 
constantly in Congress, have worked harder 
or accomplished more than Colonel Hay 
in the past» twenty-two years. He has 
never practiced the profession he learned in 
Lincoln’s law office; but as a writer, a speak- 
er, a statesman and a diplomat he has la- 
bored earnestly and successfully. His liter- 
ary achievements are the best known to the 
general public, except what he has done as 
Ambassador to London. it is said that his 
‘* Life of Lincoln ’’ was not known in Eng- 
land before he went there as Ambassador, 
the best English papers referring only to his 
ballads and ‘‘ Castilian Days ”in enumerating 
his literary works, not knowing, of course, 
that he had also written the ‘ Bread- 
winners.’’ But his great literary work, on 
which he spent more than ten years, is as 
well known in his own country as ‘Jim 
Bludso” and ‘‘Little Breeches,’’ the only 
Pike County Ballads which are generally 
known. It isalso knownthat he served with 
his usual success two years as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under President Hayes, and 
as President of the International Sanitary 
Congress in Washington tn 1881, and that in 
the same year during the exciting Blaine- 
Conkling controversy, which ended in the 
assassination of President Garfield, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid intrusted the editorial direc- 
tion of the Mew York Tribune to Colonel 
Hay, while he went on -his wedding journey 
to Europe. But besides working in litera- 
ture and diplomacy, Colonel Hay has been 
in all’ these years a power in_ politics, 
more rather than less important because 
he worked chiefly behind the scenes, 
He has appeared from time to time on the 
Republican stump to make speeches notable 
for the clearness of the styleand the cogency 
of the thought; but he has not been in evi- 
dence at nominating conventions nor in 
hotel lobbies. He has seldom been seen at 
the White House, except on social occasions, 
and hasalmost never appeared at the Capitol 
or in the Cabinet offices since he left the 
State Department seventeen years ago. He 
never willingly figures in the newspapers, 
and has never been ‘‘ interviewed ’’ on pub- 
lic questions. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the general public does not know 
Colcnel Hay as a politician, and that he is 
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even unknown to all but the leading men 
among politicians, But they know that his 
influence has been potent in the inner coun- 
cils of the Republican Party for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and that he has given 
freely of his time, his efforts, his money and, 
above all, of his much valued counsel, to 
promote the success of his party, and of his 
candidates within the party. Of these Wil- 
liam McKinley has been first in his regard, 
and no man did more to make him President 
than Colonel Hay. President McKinley has 
often acknowledged this to friends, and it is 
an open secret that if President McKinley 
had not been constrained by circumstances 
to transfer Senator Sherman to the State 
Department, Colonel Hay would have been 
made Secretary of State at the beginning of 
his Administration. 

No former Secretary of State has had ‘the 
means which Colonel Hay has for the per- 
formance ot the social duties which are so 
important. He has more wealth at his com- 
mand than any of his predecessors; but be- 
sides that he has one of the finest houses in 
Washington, built for him by H. H. Rich- 
ardson, witha face, and especially a doorway, 
as hospitable as the welcome within, where 
for years Colonel and Mrs. Hay have gra- 
ciously entertained the best society, inclu- 
ding all the leaders of the Diplomatic Corps 
and our foremost public men; and they are, 
of course, on the best of terms with all the 
older diplomats, so that the new Secretary 
of State, unlike some of his predecessors, 
will not have to be introduced to the men 
with whom he is to do diplomatic business. 
‘The Hays’ house is one of the finest examples 
of Richardson’s art, and, while admirably 
adapted for large entertainments, is most 
homelike, especially in the beautiful library, 
with its interesting and valuable collection 
of -books, new and old. It stands on the 
corner of Sixteenth Street and Lafayette 
Square, facing old St. John’s Church, and 
looking from its side windows southward 
across the park to the White House; and 
adjoining it on the west, as tho it werea part 
of it, is the home of Colonel Hay’s friend, 
Henry Adams, the historian, Here for a 
dozen winters the Hays have lived, taking 
prominent part in the best life of the city. 
They follow the golden mean in ail things, 
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and are not given over to the incessant ac- 
tivities of fashionable society, but have taken 
time not only for Colonel Hay’s special pur- 
suits, but for quiet philanthropy, giving gen- 
erously but privately to many worthy causes, 

Colonel and Mrs. Hay have made large 
contributions to the Church of the Covenant, 
Presbyterian, where they attend regularly 
when in Washington, Colonel Hay serving on 
the Board of Trustees. Colonel and Mrs, 
Hay have only two children, attractive and 
cultivated girls, the elder, Miss Helen Hay, 
who was a débutante two years ago, showing 
her poetical inheritance in admirable verses, 
and the younger, Miss Alice, who, having 
been presented at court while in London, 
will appear in Washington society this winter. 
The summers of later years Colonel Hay and 
his family have spent at their fine place in 
Vermont, where they have entertained their 
friends with the same charming, simple 
hospitality which they knew in Washing- 
ton. 

Colonel Hay is not a club-man, altho he 
belongs to the fashionable Washington club, 
the Metropolitan, as he does to other 
clubs in Washington and Cleveland, for he is 
not seen at the club half a dozen times in a 
winter, 

Heis, like Secretary Olney, a great pedes- 
trian, and he is a familiar figure on the streets 
of Washington. His is not an impressive 
presence, for he is short in figure, sturdy 
rather than graceful, and growing rather 
stout; altho he walks briskly, and with the 
swing of youth, so that it is hard to realize 
that he will be sixty on the eighth of Octo- 
ber, even tho his black hair and bushy beard 
are turning gray and his bright, tine eyes de- 
mand eyeglasses. His dress is like his man- 
ner, so perfect that it does not excite com- 
ment. 

One could not, if he would, describe the 
inner life of the man; for he guards it in all 
its experiences, like the silent Scotchman 
that he really is, behind all that his hand 
has written and his tongue has spoken. In 
it all, I know only one bit of what may be 
considered self-revelation, and that is to be 
found in his latest published poem, a hymn 
of invocation (to the noble tune of Federal 
Street), which he wrote by request for the 
Fifteenth International Christian Endeavor 
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Convention in Washington, July, 1896, and 
which is as follows: 
‘Lord, from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home. 
Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 
‘Defend us, Lord, from every ill ; 
Strengthen our hearts todo Thy will; 
In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to Thy service true. 


‘*O let us hear the inspiring word 
Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the high command : 
‘Go onward and possess the land !’ 


“Thou who act Light, shine on each soul ! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to Heaven and 

Thee!” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





OUR NAVAL CAPTURES, 


BY COL. W. WINTHROP, U.S.A. 


THE first exercise by the United States, in 
the war just concluded, of the belligerent 
right of making Jrzze, either of commercial 
vessels of the enemy or neutral vessels carry- 
ing contraband, followed close upon the 
President’s proclamation of blockade of 
April 22d. It was on the afternoon of that 
day that the Spanish merchant steamer 
‘‘Buena Ventura” was stopped and taken 
into Key West by the ‘‘ Nashville’’; and on 
the evening of the same day the steam liner 
‘‘Pedro,’’ a valuable vessel of 1,628 tons, 
with a cargo of iron, rice and beer, was cap- 
tured by the ‘‘ New York.’’ Tlie former has 
since been condemned by the Prize Court, 
and, under its decree, was sold at auction, 
at New York, for $12,200, The ‘‘Pedro,’’ 
also condemned, has been sold, under the 
statute authorizing such procedure (Sec. 
4 624, U. S. Rev. Sts.), to the Navy Depart- 
ment, at an appraisement of $200,000. 

In the cases of the captures, made April 
23d-25th, of the large steamer ‘‘Catalina,” 
bound from Cadiz to New Orleans, inter- 
cepted by the ‘* Detroit,” and:of-the ‘* Miguel 
Jover,’*taken on her wer from New Oriones 

’ the 


Prize Court decreed the release of shia and'*: 


cargoes, as protected by the President’s 
proclamation of April 26th, ‘which’ allowed 
Spanish merchant vessels, thus sailing,:a 
certain limited term within which to com- 
plete their voyages. 

These cases were succeeded by the inter- 
esting one of the ‘‘Panama,’’ a steamer of 
2,085 tons’ burden, of the Transatlantic 
Ceballos line, rated also as an auxiliary 
cruiser of the Spanish Navy. She was cap- 
tured on April 25th, about twenty miles from 


Havana, for which port she was making all 
speed, by the plucky little lighthouse-tender 
‘*Mangrove.”’ which she might readily have 
repulsed, as she had a considerably heavier 
armament. The ‘‘Indiana,’’ however, was 
not far off, and, coming up later, furnished 
the prize crew, tho not till after the ‘‘Man- 
grove’’ had taken possession by putting an 
officer on board. The capture is described ; 
as causing a panic among the passengers of 
the ‘‘Panama,” who ran screaming about 
the decks, and as so demoralizing the Cap- 
tain, Sefior Quevado, that he ‘locked htm- 
self sullenly in his cabin.” The steamer was 
duly condemned by the United States Dis- 
trict Judge at Key West, and sold, as it is 
understood, for about $100,000, The cargo, 
not being contraband, was released. 

Our next important prize was ‘the 
‘« Guido,’’ a steamer of over 2,000 tons, car- 
rying a valuable cargo of provisions and a 
considerable sum of money for the pay. of the 
Spanish troops... 
gunboat ‘*Machias’’ and _ the ‘ ‘monitor “ 
“Terror,” on April'27th. Upon condemna- 


tion (with her cargo) by the-Prize.Court;.she « 
was sold at New York for. $1 30;000. ‘On the: : 


same day the ‘¢ Terror,” intercepted feat * 
Havanaa small Spanish steamer, the “*Am- 
brosio Bolivar,’"’ with sixty thousand . dollars. 
in:silver on board. She was adjudged tewhal 
prize, with her-cargo. 

The ‘‘Argonauta,”’ asteamer of 1,000 tons, ; 


, taken by the ‘‘Nashville,” May 1st, has also. ~~ 


been held as prize, together with a portion of ~ 
her cargo, consisting of munitions of war. 
This vessel (like the “‘Panama’’) had on 
board suridry Spanish military officets who, 
of course, became our prisoners,J{On May 





-She was captured ‘by-:the *™: 
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7th, the ‘‘ Montgomery” seized the back 
‘Lorenzo”’ and’brig *‘ Frasquita,” laden with 
jerked beef, of which we were obliged to de- 
prive the hungry Havanese. Vessels and 
cargoes were duly sold under judicial decree. 

On May 12th the Spanish steamer ‘: Rita” 
was brought bythe auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Yale’’ 
into Charleston, and, with her carga—coal— 
was condemned by Judge Brawley, of the 
United States District Court. She has since 
been purchased by the War Department 
under the statute, on an .appraisement of 
$125.000, for use as a transport. Subse- 
quently to this capture, two o:her colliers, 
both British, the ‘‘Rstormel Birry” (on 
May 29th) and the *‘ Twickenham "(on June 
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On July 27th a large French steamer of 
3.000 tons, the ‘‘Olinde Rodriquez,” with a 
cargo of tobacco and coffee, was overhauled 
by the ‘‘ New Orleans,’’ while attempting to 
run the blockade at San Juan de Porto Rico, 
and taken as a prize into Charleston. The 
French Government has protested against 
her detention. The question of her liability 
has not yet (September Ist) been adjudicated. 

Our captures for prize during the war— 
consisting of those above specified and all 
others of which we have record—may, with 
their results, well be set forth in a formu- 
lated table as follows. The details have 
been verified by a reference to the proper 
official sources: 





LIST OF CAPTURES FOR PRIZE, WITH AETUOICATIONS THEREON, DURING THE WAR WITH 


[All vessels not otherwise distingui-hed are Spanish.] 


Captor. 
Str Buena Ventura Nashville 
ao ae gt hae 6. big New York 


Catalina 
Miguel Jover ........ceseeereeeres eee 
Panama 


‘Ambrosio Bolivar 
° 


* Argonauta......-seeeee eee eeeeeeecenee Nashville .......... May 


Bark Lorenzo 
Brig Frasquita 


Str. Rita. 


seeeeee 


** Restormel Barry (British)............. St Bah oscnces 


*“* Twickenham (British)..............-- st. Louis — 


Brig Amapel (flying Honduras colors)... Vicksburg 


Str. Benito Estanger 


Olinde Rodriquez (French).........-- New Orleans...... 
Newfoundland (British)............... Mayflower......... 


Menoubia (French)....... cncesb kane Not known 
‘Adula (British)........ Not known 


Eugo (with a brig and barge) 


Ocean-going tug Humberto Rodriquez 
(with a brigantine and barge) 
Str. Regulus (British) 
* Aladdin (Norwegian)........ 
Bergen (Norwegian)... 
Bratsberg (Norwegian) 
Franklin (Norwegian)............ .»».Not known 
Tabasquena (Mexican) -»- Hawk 


eee 


-About August zst.. Action not known | 


Date Result. 
.-Condemned, and sold for $12,200. 
Condemned, and sold to Navy Dept. 


at an appraisement of $200,00c. 


Condemned, and sold for about $100,0c9. 
Condemned, with cargo, and sold for 
$130,000. 
Condemned, with cargo, and sold at 
Key West. 


Condemned, with ca1go, and sold at 
Key West. 
Condemned, with cargo, and sold at 
Key West 
Condemned, with cargo. and sold to 
War Department at an appraise 
{ ment of $125,000 
Released. Cargo condemned. 


-June roth.......... Released. Cargo condemned. 


Brought into Key 
West, June 2sth 
Brought into Key 
West, July 2d.. 
hvehhs ox ose Held. pending adjudication. 

22d. ecececeess Case pending. 


Action not known. 


} Action not known. 


pabieeceank .-..Condemned, with cargo. 

It is possible that 
these cases are 
identical. They 
are given as re- 
ported. 


{These six steamers were all released, 
generally without libel,- because 
bound, when captured, to Sagua La 
Grande, which was not a blockaded 
port. 


Action not known | 


July 2ed..... ere 


August 8th-roth.: 





1oth), were'taken by the ‘St. Paul” and 
«St. Louis’’ respectively, on suspicion that 
their coal was intended for Cervera’s squad- 
ron, In both cases the Prize Court has tor- 
feited the cargoes, while releasing the ves- 
sels, 


‘In nearly all these’ cases an appeal was 
taken by the party against which judgment 
was rendered from the Prize (District) Judge 
to the United States Supreme Court, 

In addition to the steamers, etc., thus 
enumerated a large number of smaller 
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vessels, mostly schooners and. sloops, were 
picked up along the coasts of Cuba by the 
‘‘Hornet,’’ ‘‘Hist,” ‘‘Eagle,” ‘‘ Maple,’’ 
‘‘ Hudson,” ‘‘ Helena,” ‘‘ Nashville,” ‘‘ Ban- 
croft,’’ ‘* Dixie,’’ and other gunboats and 
cruisers of our navy. The principal of these 
vessels, as reported, were the bark ‘‘Carlo 
F. Roses,’’ the schooners ‘‘ Mathilde,’ 
‘«‘Candita,” ‘‘ Sofia,” ** Pinero,” ‘‘ Tres Her- 
manos ”’ ‘‘ Mascota,’’ ‘‘Gallito,’’ ‘‘ Salve 
Maria,’’ ‘‘Carmita,"’ ‘‘ Dolores,” ‘‘ Jibara,’’ 
‘‘Expreso,’”’ ‘* Engacia,’’ ‘‘ Lola,’’ ‘‘Antonio 
y Paco,’’ ‘“*Quatro de Setiembre,’’ ‘‘ Poder 
de Dios,’’ ‘‘Espana,’’ ‘‘ Antonio Suarez,’’ 
‘‘Fernandito,’’ ‘‘ Santiago Apostil,’’ «‘ Seve- 
rita,’’ ‘*Orient,’’ ‘‘E. R. Nickerson” and 
‘‘Three Bells’’; the sloops ‘‘ Parquitta,” 
‘‘Emanuel Ranol,” ‘‘ Domingo Aurelio,” 
‘‘Crystiana” and ‘‘Pilgrim,” and the tug 
‘‘Manita.” Their freights, consisting mostly 
of provisions, were generally condemned and 
sold at auction. 

Some sixty lighters and twenty sailing- 
vessels were captured, July 28th, in the har- 
bor of Ponce by the ‘‘ Massachusetts” and 
‘‘Cincinnati.” No formal condemnation of 
them has been reported. 

The amounts and proportions of prize 
money to which officers and sailors of our 
navy may become entitled are fixed by statute 
(Secs. 4630-4632, U. S. Rev. Sts.). Without 
quoting the details of these provisions, it 
may be noted that, of the sum awarded by 
the Prize Court to any vessel or vessels of 
his immediate command, the commanding 
officer of the fleet or squadron receives ‘‘ one- 
twentieth part,” the commanding officer of a 
division of a fleet receives ‘‘one-fiftieth,” and 
a fleet captain ‘‘one-hundredth.” The com- 
mander of a single vessel receives ‘‘ one-tenth 
part of all the prize money awarded to the 
vessel under his command,’’ if the vessel was 
under the command of the commanding offi- 
cer of a fleet or squadron or division; and 
three-twentieths ‘‘if his vessel was acting in- 
dependently of such superior officer.’’ It is 
then enacted (Sec. 4631) that 


‘‘ After the foregaing deductions, the resi- 
due shall be distributed and proportioned 
among all others doing duty: on board, and 
borne upon the books of the ship, in propor- 
tion to their respective rates of pay in the 
service,” 
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Sec. 4632 covers the case of vessels €o- 
operating directly or indirectly in a capture, 
tho not actually making it. 

So much for prize money proper. Butour 
laws also make provision for those taking 
part in the capture or destruction of an ene- 
my’'s shipin war, by enacting (Sec. 4635) that 
a bounty, as it is termed, shall be paid for 
each vessel captured, sunk or destroyed, zx 
action, amounting to $50, $100 or $200 (ac- 
cording to certain circumstances specified) 
for each person on board, to be divided 
among the officers and crew in the same man- 
ner as prize money. And for recaptures, Sec. 
4652 directs that the court shall award ‘‘a 
meet and competent sum as sa/vage.”’ 

Thus, for the capture and destruction, in 
action, of the two Spanish fleets at Manila 
and Santiago, the brave officers, sailors and 
marines of our ships engaged will be entitled 
to ample bounties under the law. Bounty will 
also, doubtless, be payable on account of such 
other cases asthat of the destruction of the 
‘‘ Purissima Concepcion ’’ and nine gunboats 
and other vessels, by the ‘‘ Wilmington ”’ (as- 
sisted by the ‘‘ Helena,”’ ‘‘ Hist,” ‘‘ Hornet,’’ 
‘‘Scorpion,’’ ‘*Osceola’’ and ‘‘ Wampa- 
tuck”), upon the bombardment of Manza- 
nillo, on July 18th, and of the cruiser ‘‘ Jorge 
Juan” at Nipe, on July 22d, by Sampson’s 
fleet. 

It is supposed that the statute providing 
for the payment of bounty would not apply 
to vessels destroyed but not in action. Such 
were, apparently, the instances of the steam- 
er ‘‘Antonio Lopez,’’ driven ashore near 
Point Salinas, on June 30th, by the ‘St. 
Louis’’ and ‘‘St. Paul,” and set fire to by 
their guns and consumed; of the large line 
steamer, supposed to be the ‘‘ Alphonso 
XIJ,” similarly destroyed by the ‘‘ Hawk,”’ 
‘‘Castine” and ‘‘ Prairie,” off Manuel, on 
July 7th; and of the transatlantic liner, 
‘‘San Domingo,’’ so destroyed by. the 
‘‘Eagle”’ off Cape Francis, on July 12th. It 
is hoped, however, that a claim will be made 
for bounty in these cases, so that the ques- 
tion of liability may be passed upon by the 
Federal courts, 

It need hardly be remarked that no ques- 
tions of -‘‘salvage’’ (under Sec. 4652), are 
likely to arise as growing out of this war, 


Amacansetrt, L. I. 








THE BUILDING OF A NATION’S WAR HYMN.—II. 


BY FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


WHEN at last Sumter was fired upon, this 
event was regarded in our household as the 
beginning of the end—the ‘‘sounding forth 
of the trumpet that shall never call retreat.’’ 
Our dear father rushed into the nursery, 
exclaiming, in tones of jubilationand triumph, 
‘«Sumter is fired upon! That’s the deathblow 
of slavery!’ ‘Alas! How little we then 
thought that the struggle would be so long 
and bitter! 
cannot remember; but as one reads her poem, 
«« April Nineteenth,” one sees what she felt. 
Indeed, as I look back upon those days it 
would seem to me that she sazd comparatively 
little, and that the great force of her feeling 
went into her poems. 

Dr. Howe, then in his sixtieth year, was 
too old, and too much broken in health by 
the hardships he had suffered in the Greek 
Revolution, to endure again the life of a 
soldier. But he at once offered his services 
to the United States Government, and as one 
of the chiefs of the Sanitary Commission, and 
later of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he gave 
valuable assistance to the cause of the Union. 

Another valued friend of our parents, a 
man whom we children had thought of 
hitherto as the most genial, jolly and delight- 
ful of companions, was now called upon (to 
take an active part in the solemn drama ‘of 
the War. John Albion Andrew in ante- 
bellum days was bubbling over with fun and 
frolic, singing comic songs to us and telling 
tunny stories till we of the younger genera- 
tion were‘inclined to think that he belonged 
to us. “-Alas!* How soon ‘all this ‘ became 
changed? 
Governor of “Massachusetts, ‘the great re- 


sponsibilities weighing upon him night: and : 


day, wrought their inevitable result. 

After‘a time we’saw him no more at church. 
So many people followed him there to 
urge claims of all sorts upon him, that he 
was obliged to give up this solace and pleas- 
ure. A’box of live copperhead snakes was 
sent him, by some evil-disposed person, as 
we heard with horror. We young people 
saw our friend—I had almost said play- 


fellow—less and'less, while’ we noted a sad 
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What our dear mother said I © 


Country.” 


‘The duties of’ his office as War ~ 


and stern look on the features once so smil- 
ingand benign. At times he would relax to 
his old-time merriment; but the cruel burden 
of the War killed John A, Andrew as surely 
as if he had fallen in battle. 
Artists, as well as statesmen, dedicated 
their highest powers to the service of their 
country, and reflected the stern enthusiasm 
of the time in their works. William Morris 
Hunt’s pictures, the drummer boy beating 
‘‘To Arms,’’ and the cavalryman blowing 
his bugle, breathe forth the spirit of those 
war-days when they were composed. Mr. 


Hunt and his beautiful wife we had the pleas 


ure of seeing often in those days, the former 
dramatic, brilliant, wonderful as a talker, 


bringing the persons he described vividly 


before us, with action as well as word. 

Otto Dresel, too, tho a foreigner by birth, 
caught the martial spirit of his adopted 
country, and composed the music for one of 
Mrs. Howe’s earliest war-poems 
The stately measure of the verse 
was well matched by that of the, music. I 
give brief extracts from it: 


“OUR COUNTRY. 
‘‘On primal rocks she wrote her name, 
Her towers were reared on holy graves, 
The golden seed that bore her came 
wheeler with —- o’er ocean waves. 


“Oo Exile of the aon of Kings! 


~ The refuge of divinest things, : 
err ried must abide’ in ae: 


re +O ‘Lands on measure. of-our prayers, -::- 

Hope. ot the world, in grief and:wrong! 

"Be thine the blessing of the years. ,.. 
The gift of faith, the crown of song.’ 


a poem. ot Oliver 1 Wendell, Holmes pe set it : : 


to the same music, my dear ‘mother pratested.. 
playfully against. the divorce, as ‘she called it,. 
claiming that the original words and music 
had been joined in matrimony and should not 
be separated. 
There were few, if any, Southern sympa- 
thizers in Boston; but at Newport we saw a 
number of them, and’ Mrs, Howe was greatly 
stirred by their expressions of disloyalty to 


‘Our | 


a 
é 
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the country. The Naval Academy was sta- 
tioned at Newport at that time, on board of 
the old ‘‘Constitution,’’ and the presence of 
the naval officers, no doubt, stimulated ex- 
pressions of feeling on both sides. ‘‘The 
Flag” is an outburst of loyalty and of protest 
as well, against those who failed to honor 
our national emblem. 


“THE FLAG. 


“ There’s a flag hangs over my threshold, whose 
folds are more dear to me 
Than the blood that thrills in my bosom its 
earnest of liberty, 
And dear are the stars it harbors in its sunny 
field of blue 


As the hope of a further heaven, that lights all 
our dim lives through. 


* The flag of our stately battles, not struggles of 
wrath and greed, 


Its stripes were a holy lesson, its spangles a 
deathless creed ; 


*T was red with the blood of freemen, and white 

with the fear of the foe; 

And the stars that fight in their courses ’gainst 

tyrants its symbols know.”’ 
I have quoted thus liberally from Mrs. 
Howe’s war poems, because they are them- 
selves the best illustration and evidence of 
the emotions which the great crisis in our 
country’s history aroused in her heart. 

Thus far she had seen only the shadows 
and images of the War; but when fate 
brought her face to face with the army itself, 
her soul was so wrought upon, her emotion 
was so great that it found vent in words 
whose force and fire are all the greater be- 
cause they have the outward calm which 
comes from the repression and control of 
the most intense forms of energy. A trium- 
phant note, a prophecy of victory, was now 
added to the strain of our poet. Rudyard 
Kipling, himself a man of genius, has fitly 
described Mrs. Howe’s most famous war 
lyric as ‘‘the terrible Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic,’’ He saw that only a republic, a 
mighty nation of freemen, patient and slow 
to wrath, but terrible when once aroused, 
could have inspired such asong. Yet when, 
in ‘*The Light that Failed’’ he makes a 
group of Englishmen and men of other 
nationalities sing this hymn as a fitting pre- 
lude to their departure for the scene of war, 
he recognized also, its umzversal quality—a 
hymn for men ofevery clime who love liberty 
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and are willingto lay down their lives for its 
sake. 

It was in December, 1861, that Mrs. Howe, 
in company with her husband, Governor and 
Mrs. Andrew and other friends, visited 
Washington, itself almost in the condition 
of an armed camp. On their journey thither 
‘the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps’’ gleamed in the darkness, the rail- 
road being paroled by pickets. Mrs. Howe 
has told of the martial sights and sounds in 
the National Capital, and of her drive to a 
distance of several miles from the city to see 
a review of our troops. An attack of the 
enemy interrupted the program, and the 
return drive was made through files of 
soldiers, who occupied almost the entire 
road. To beguile the tedium of their slow 
progress, Mrs. Howe and her friends sang 
army songs, among others ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Body.” This ‘:seemed to please the soldiers, 
who surrounded us likea river, and who 
themselves took up the strain, in the inter- 
vals crying to us, ‘Good for you!’” Our 
poet had often wished to write words to be 
sung to this tune, and now, indeed, had she 
‘*read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows 
of steel.” 

She slept quietly that night; but waking 
before dawn, found herself weaving together 
the lines of a poem, capable of being sung 
to the John Brown tune. Line after line, 
and verse after verse fell into place, and Mrs. 
Howe, fearing that they would fade from her 
mind, sprang out of bed, and in the gray 
half-light hastily wrote down her verses, went 
back to bed and fell asleep again. 

When she returned to Boston she showed 
them to James T, Fields, then editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. He suggested the title, 
‘‘The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” and 
published them promptly. In the Aé¢lantic 
Monthly for February, 1862, the poem is 
printed on the first page, but the name of 
the author is not mentioned; indeed, no 
names are appended to the table of contents, 
On the cover of this number the American 
flag is substituted for the usual design. It 
may interest practical people to learn that, 
Mrs. Howe received five dollars for her 
poem, 

I trust the modern reader will not think it 
‘‘inquiring too curiously ’’ to trace back the 
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source of the ‘‘Battle-Hymn of the Republic” 
to the valor of the grim old Commonwealth 
man who fought for another Republic, on 
English soil, two hundred years ago. But 
since science tells us that nothing is lost, is 
it not heartening to believe that no striving 
after freedom, no noble effort perishes, rather 
that its value persists and gathers force as 
the years roll on? 
“For Freedom’s battie once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Tho’ vanquished oft is ever won.”’ 

That the descent in this instance was in 
the feminine line is not surprising in our day 
and generation, tho it may be held to answer 
the old sophistry that a woman cannot bea 
a citizen because she does not fight. If she 
inspires armies for the conflict is she not 
their leader? 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Mrs. Howe loves war. On the contrary, she 
has been for many years a member of the 
Peace Society; and as a sincere Christian she 
would welcome gladly the abolition of all 
war, were this possible. While she is per- 
sonally a woman of great courage, she hates 
the sight of blood, and will not look at a cut 
finger if she can help it. 
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The last word about the ‘‘ Battle-Hymn of 
the Republic’’ must be that it was the work 
not of an individual, but of a nation. The 
soul of the vast army of the American people 
struggling for utterance in the greatest crisis 
of its existence, at last found a voice to ex- 
press its meaning and its. aspiration, the 
voice of a woman; and when the message 
came to her she cried out in the watches of 
the night: 

‘“‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord.” 
She had, indeed, seen that glory, and writ- 
ten it down in letters of light, that others, 
too, might behold it. When our brave army 
heard the new hymn they knew it for their 
own. Had not their dumb valor, their si- 
ient patriotism inspired it? So they received 
it gladly, ‘‘the Word for the Hour,” and 
mighty hosts chanted the refrain: 
“As he died to make men holy, iet us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on.”’ 
Once more this is our watchword. May our 
great Republic ever remain true to the high 
idea! of these lines! 


PrainriELp, N. J. 





THE AMERICAN AT THE HAGUE. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


«« THE Queen is dead, long live the Queen,”’ 
might be said by the Dutch just now, on this 
the first day of the reign of her Majesty Wil- 
helminal. Inatouching proclamation to her 
‘« fellow country people,’’ dated August 30th, 
the Queen Regent Emma abdicated her 
powers. Inatender and inspiring address, 
‘to my people,’’ the maiden, who represents 
in her person both the majesty ofthe nation 
and the last of the direct line of the House 
of Orange, began her rule. 

All nature seemed in harmony with the 
peace and joy of the Vaderland. Sunshine 
by day and a brilliant full moon at 
night made easy and joyous the sauntering 
of unnumbered thousands through the 
streets of The Hague. To-day the Inter- 
national Congress of History began its ses- 
sions in the First Chamber of the States- 
General. From the ends of the earth came 
six Japanese. From the land of all landsap- 


peared at least a dozen men and women. One 
bore the greetings of President McKinley, 
albeit talking in French. Another is a relative 
and biographer of Patrick Henry. Of twoor 
three others it is enough to say that their 
writings are well known in Holland. Prof. Lucy 
Salmon has written ably of the union of 
Utrecht in 1579, by which the Dutch, in the 
very furnace of war with Spain, fused seven 
States into union. To-day ina bookstore, 
where I could look out on Motley's old home, 
I saw and handled and-dipped into a superb 
edition and translation into Dutch of Miss 
Ruth Putnam’s life of William of Orange— 
the Netherlandist Father of his Country. 
The American ought to feel at home in 
this city near the sea. Grand is the music, 
good is the bathing, picturesque are the 
costumes of Scheveningen. Impressive are 
the trees all the way from the sand-dunes to 
the Viver pond, telling why Holland was 
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first called Hout-land or Wood Country. 
Clean and bright isthe capital city itself, 
once ‘‘the finest village in Europe,” and 
now metropolitan in luxury. All these 
attract the Americans—few relatively in this 
year of the Spaniard’s banishment from the 
Western world; but beyond things general is 
the magnet of history. The: Hague attracts 
the historical scholar. It has charms to 
every one of the szx million Americans, in 
whose veins runs the rill of Nederlandsch 
bloed. 

How far back must we go to find the 
American touch? Well, in the very building, 
where to-day the Congress of History meets, 
the maps, voyage and discoveries of Henry 
Hudson and his Dutch crew were discussed 
with delight in 1609. One looks up to the 
richly decorated ceiling of the Dutch Con- 
gress Hall, and in the splendors of color and 
gold reads the story of Holland’s maritime 
enterprise. Last night I saw, amid the 
streets jammed with happy people, a carriage 
filled with mandarins (come to felicitate 
Queen Wilhelmina), from the far-off land of 
Sinim, which Hudson tried in vain, after four 
voyages, to find. Now, the way to China is, 
indeed, through America; but by rail as well 
as ship. 

These were the days of Barneveldt and 
Maurice, .the latter the true founder of New 
Amsterdam and New Netherland. The for- 
mer opposed, the latter favored colonization 
—or shall we say ‘‘imperialism’’? These, 
too, were the days of militant and. political 
Calvinism and Arminianism, and of State- 
sovereignty with threatened secession on the 
one hand, and union and the preservation of 
national life by force on the other. Alas for 
the judicially shed blood! Out on the Binnen 
Hof or Inner Court we see where rose the 
scaffold on which Barneveldt’s head fell under 
the sword. Right in front was ranged one 
of the two English companies serving in the 
Dutch Army. 
dish was captain here and spectator. Notat 
all unlikely is it that some of the Pilgrim 
company came over from Leyden to see the 
tragedy. One can, from the towers here, 
see Breukelen, after which the mighty City 
of Churches in Greater New York is named, 


where still stands Barneveldt’s home, Gun- 
terstein. 
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In all probability Miles Stan- . 
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In The Hague, however, with Motley in 
hand, we can trace the very footmarks of 
the principals of one of the world’s awful 
duels,’ Yet to-day no monument rises to the 
honor either of Maurice, the prince and 
Union general, or of Barneveldt, the states- 
man, The’soldier is honored while his pri- 
vate life is detested; the mighty pensionary, 
personally stainless, stands not yet acquitted 
in the minds of many. ‘‘ Martyr or traitor?” 
is the question still discussed. Orangeism or 
centralization, anti-Orangeism or local free- 
dom, are still the poles of Dutch politics, 
despite the five or six names of ‘‘ Liberal,’’ 
‘‘Anti-revolutionary,” etc. Yetto-day, when 
beauty, youth, feminine loveliness and a great 
historic prestige centers in Wilhelmina, all 
wear the orange colors, besides the red, white 
and blue of the national banner. From Ne- 
braska, lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin par- 
ties have crossed the sea to do honor to the 
Koningin, beloved by all who speak or love 
the tongue of Vondel, Cats, Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals. 

Later than Motley’s story, which covers 
only the period 1555 to 1620, is the planting 
of the Reformed Church in America. Dr. 
E. T. Corwin is now compiling with success 
the documents in the case. Stiil later is the 
period of the American Revolution. Then 
Holland was our friend, lending us men, 
money, ships and munitions of war. We 
paid her $14,000,000 when we settled our 
debt. Then her Governor, Johannes de 
Graeff, at St. Eustatius, in the West Indies 
(where from 1775 to 1781 our privateers and 
war-ships recouped and bought supplies for 
Washington’s army), fired the first foreign 
salute to the American flag November 16th, 
1776. Here in The Hague we see the three 
medals struck by the Dutch Government to 
commemoratethealliance of thetwo republics, 
John Adams’s house is but a few rods dis- 
tant from. the Royal library, where are the 
Nederlands-American medals and the pub- 
lished address of Adams to the Dutch people, 
with the records of the cities and States- 
Particular which, in the States-General or 
Congress, voted to recognize the United 
States of America as a nation. 

Here, too, are the very plain and cosy 
‘«palaces,’’ where Martin Van Buren talked 
Kinderhook Dutch to King William Il. The 
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genial sovereign was amused and pleased to 
hear from a man beyond sea the biblical and 
seventeenth century form of his own ver- 
nacular. Out ‘‘inthe woods’’ is the other 
palace, where Queen Sophia entertained our 
own Motley, whose fine portrait by Bischoff 
hangs on the walls, greeting us pleasantly. 
Out and around from the Gevangepoort, or 
Prison Gate, which most Americans visit 
(with thanks that ‘‘the good old days’’ of 
torture are over), stands Motley’s house. In 
this he lived and wrought on his second mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘The History of the United 
Netherlands.” Further down dwells Dr. T. 
Blom Coster, Motley’s physician, and the 
Queen’s, also, now wearing the honors of 
fourscore years. He proudly tells of the 
welcome which Albany gave him as delegate 
from Holland, when celebrating the two 
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hundredth anniversary of her municipal- 
ity. 

Yes, The Hague, once only the Count’s 
Hedge, then the Dutch District of Columbia 
—which we borrowed for a model, giving no 
vote in Congress—for two centuries the cap- 
ital of the federal Republic and now the seat 
of the court in an actually democratic mon- 
archy (which does but fulfil the striving of 
the old confederacy of States), is a brain- 
stimulant to the American, It moves his 
heart, too. One must be blind and callous 
if, remembering the story of toleration of the 
Pilgrim fathers and mothers, of Federal 
government, of the recognition of our strug- 
gling infant nation, of the many precedents 
which we have borrowed, he cannot wish 
well to the Dutch people and their Queen. 


Tue Hacue. 





THE CRETAN PROBLEM. 


BY SOCRATES XANTHAKY, 


Epitor oF THE New York ‘‘ ATAavric, ’ 


IT was a common practice among certain 
Européan universities in bygone days, to con- 
fer all sorts of diplomas on any applicant on 
the payment of an insignificant honorarium. 
These worthy documents were specially 
marked with the words‘‘Bonus per Orientem’’; 
and the presidents of the universities, who 
affixed their signatures, were little concerned 
as to the success of a physician, for instance, 
with his poor victims, provided he would only 
practice his profession in the Orient. It 
would seem that to-day, the ‘‘ shining 
lights’ of European diplomacy are following 
the same policy of indifference toward the 
mode ofgovernment of the Christians in the 
Orient; and the Armenian and Crete stand 
before the civilized world as worthy examples 
of their unconcern. 

On the eve of the recent Greco-Turkish 
war, the Great European Powers declared 
officially, that they were finally prepared to 
grant to the people of Crete an autonomous 
form of government, under the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey. They 
promised to the Christians that the Moham- 
medan troops should evacuate the island, and 
that, under their guaranty, Turkey in the 


future should not interfere with the internal 
administration of its affairs. 

While these promises were being made 
war was declared between Greece and Turkey, 
with a disastrous result to the former. The 
overwhelming success of the Turks, and the 
complete defeat of the Greeks, resulted in 
the immediate change of front in the policy 
of the Turkish Government so far as regards 
the Cretan question. The Turkish Navy, 
which during the Greco-Turkish War, did 
not venture out of the Dardanelles, was or- 
dered, shortly after the conclusion of peace, 
to proceed to the Aigean Sea, and reports 
were circulated that fresh troops were being 
conveyed to the Island of Crete. 

It must be noted here that at that time the 
Turkish Army in Crete numbered some fif- 
teen thousand regulars, and besides these 
there were many thousands of bashi-bazouks 
and benghazins, who, as is well known, are 
nothing more than professional assassins, 
thieves and looters. The admirals of the 
Great Powers notified the Turkish authori- 
ties that under no consideration would they 
allow the Turkish fleet in Cretan waters, and 
consequently Turkey recalled its naval forces, 
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spreading in the meantime the report that it 
had only gone out for maneuvers. Turkey 
at about that time appointed as Military 
Governor of Crete Djevad Pasha, who had 
formerly occupied the same position and was 
best suited for the task of frustrating the ef- 
forts of the Great Powers to unite the Chris- 
tians under an autonomous form of govern- 
ment. The Christians, aware of the policy 
and of the intrigues of Djevad, took decisive 
steps, and immediately, through their repre- 
sentatives, notified the foreign admirals that 
the Cretan people did not insist that the is- 
land be annexed to Greece, but that, on the 
contrary, they were quite ready to obey and 
accept unconditionally the proposed form of 
autonomous government and the evacuation 
of the Turkish troops from Crete as fast as 
practicable. Orders were issued by the 
Revolutionary Committee to all the Chris- 
tians, forbidding them to approach to any of 
the territory remaining under Turkish con- 
trol, and to avoid by all means new outbreaks 
with the Mussulmans; but the Turks both 
from Constantinople as well as those on the 
island, continued intriguing and, under the 
guidance of Djevad Pasha, were doing all in 


their power to bring about new internal con- 
flicts and prevent by all means the carrying 


out the plans of the Great Powers. Many 
murders were committed, and the houses of 
the Cretans were being pillaged by the Turks. 
Admiral Harris, of the British squadron, was 
fired upon four successive times by the mur- 
derous bashi-bazouks. This band of blood- 
thirsty marauders, while as a matter of fact 
fed and cared for by the Turkish authorities, 
were disowned as any part of the regular 
army, and the Turkish Government dis- 
claims any responsibility for their acts. 


Djevad Pasha, from the very first day of . 


his appointment, did not cease intriguing; 
and one of the means employed by him was 


to approach carefully the wealthy Cretan 


citizens; and to many of them: he‘addressed 
personal letters ‘‘to put themselves in diréct 
communication with him for the good of the 
island,’’ and asked them to ‘‘ formulate with 
him the best policy for the governing of 
Crete.’’ His ‘‘friendly ” propositions, how- 
ever, fell flat, as the Christians were decided 
to accept the decision of the Great Powers 


and abide by their plans for an autonomous _ 
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form of government, and aosolutely refused 
to entertain any offers of Djevad. About 
the beginning of September, 1897, the 
Turkish Government, through their cunning 
representatives, affecting that it had forgot- 
ten the decision of the Great Powers in re- 
gard tothe future of Crete, issued a circular - 
to the European Powers, asking them to 
withdraw their land and naval forces from 
Crete; and they suggested the formation of 
a committee, composed of Turks and Chris- 
tians, for the purpose of formulating new 
laws for the governing of the island. The 
Revolutionary Government hastened to re- 
iterate their first decision and repeat their 
acceptance of the plan proposed by the Great 
Powers, as originally stated by their note of 
the eighteenth of September, 1897, for an 
autonomous government, and again called to 
the attention of the Great Powers that these 
plans could not be carried out unless the 
Turkish troops were withdrawn from Crete; 
and all Christians were at once notified, by a 
proclamation, to await patiently the decision 
of the Great Powers and to avoid by all 
means new conflicts with the Turks. 

At the same time the Ambassadors of 
Europe in Constantinople were kept busy 
formulating, under the advice of the Ad- 
mirals, plans for the Government of Crete, 
and reports were allowed to circulate from 
time to time in the European Capitals, of the 
name of the new Christian Governor of 
Crete. This was done asa ‘‘feeler.”’ The 
name of Franz Joseph, of Battenberg, son- 
in-law of the Prince of Montenegro, was sug- 
gested; afterward it was repeatedly asserted 
that Colonel Schaeffer, of Luxembourg, was 
to be appointed Governor. Then the name 
of Mr. Nouma Droze, ex-President of the 
Swiss Confederation, was mentioned; later 
on; a distant relative of the Prince of Mon- 


‘tenegro,’Mr. Petrovich, was brought up; but __, 
from the very first, it was seen that these. 


names were not suited for the difficult posi- 
tion offered, and the admirals, owing to 
this delay and to the attitude of the Turkish 
Government, found themselves in a preca- 
rious position; and while they had taken 
possession of the seaports, by the combined 
European garrisons, and established military 
courts and government, they were greatly 
embarrassed by the actions of the Turks.., 
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At the same time their task became more 
difficult, when in September, 1897, a Turk- 
ish vessel landed over 600 troops almost 
within sight of the European squadron. 

In Europe, public opinion was clamoring at 
the tedious delay of final settlement of the 
Cretan question; and Lord Salisbury, at the 
dinner of the Lord Mayor of London, in his 
effort to justify the delay, compared the 
action of the Great Powers to a ‘‘street 
steam-roller which. as a matter of fact, has 
great strength and weight, but moves ata 
very slow gait.” 

Toward the end of October, 1897, the 
newlv elected members of the Cretan Assem- 
bly, repeated to the foreign admirals their 
acceptance of an autonomous government, 
as their predecessors had done, and again 
called their attention to the absolute neces- 
sity of the evacuation of the island by the 
Turkish troops. The President of the As- 
sembly, Mr. Sfakianakis, a wealthy and influ- 
ential citizen, and a physician by profession, 
who had graduated from the University of 
Athens, and completed his studies in Ger- 
many, by his judicious and modest behavior 
inspired great confidence and respect, not 
only among the Cretans but also the foreign 
admirals. The new Assembly adopted in the 
meantime the Cretan flag; a large black cross 
covers the white ground, and on the upper 
right-hand corner is a facsimile of the Greek 
flag, the black cross being an emblem of 
mourning, that the wishes of the Crétans 
had not been realized to annex the island to 
the mother conntry. 

While the Ambassadors in Constantinople 
were dilly-dallying with the names of the 
governor to be appointed and the formula- 
tion of the autonomy plans, the bashi-bazouks 
did not cease plundering and looting the 
stores of the Christians in Crete. Murders 
and assaults right under the very eyes of 
the foreign admirals were of daily occurrence, 
and the Revolutionary. Committee was kept 
busy protesting to the Powers. for their 
indifference and inactivity, and expressed 
their fears on several occasions that this 
delay might again result in reprisals between 
Turks and Christians, from one end of the 
island tothe other. Again and again they ap- 
pealed to the admirals, pointing out to them 
the wretched condition of the Christians in 
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the interior. Winter had come, and matters 
were becoming worse. The correspondent 
of the London 7%mes, who went personally to 
ascertain the true situation, telegraphed to 
his paper that ‘‘the winter is heavy, the 
mountains are covered with snow, and 
hundreds of families are utterly destitute, 
living in mountain caves, without shelter or 
food,’’ while the Turks at the seaports were 
well provided and received regularly provi- 
sions by every steamer. 

Toward the beginning of February last, 
Russia again repeated, in stronger terms, her 
often expressed desire for the appointment 
of Prince George of Greece as Governor- 
General of Crete. Even before the Greco- 
Turkish War, Russia supported his ‘candi- 
dacy, knowing well that Prince George was 
the only person that could pacify the island 
and govern with fairness the Christians and 
Mussulmans alike; but the Sultan of Turkey 
rejected Russia’s proposition and opposed by 
all means the appointment of Prince George, 
and thus the Ambassadors of the Foreign 
Powers could make no further progress, and 
their plans for the solution of the Cretan 
question came abruptly toa standstill. Two 
of the Great Powers—Germany and Austria 
—not being directly interested in the Cretan 
question, recalled their garrisons and with- 
drew their naval forces from Crete, and the 
matter remained in the hands of England, 
France, Russia and Italy, who were still in 
possession of the seaports. The newcompli- 
cations in the far East and the threatened 
‘war between the United States and Spain 
distracted the attention of the Great Powers, 
and the plan of autonomous government for 
Crete remained only on paper. The foreign 
admirals, who had promised the Christians an 
early solution of the pending ‘questions, see- 
ing that further delay would bring about a 
state of anarchy in the island, began their 
work of reform and the fulfilment of at least 
part of the promises of the Great Powers and, 
leaving aside the question of self govern- 
ment, they endeavored to promulgate tem- 
porary laws. r 

It was decided that the affairs of the sea- 
ports remain under the direct administra- 
tion of the admirals and the interior left to the 
Christians, under their direct control. The 
new government was to be composed of six 
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administrators elected by the Cretan Assem- 
bly, and means were to be provided for the 
expenses of the Government by contracting a 
small loan in Europe, and the setting aside 
of part of the customs revenues. While this 
form of government, was not a fulfilment of 
the promises of the Great Powers and far 
from an autonomy, still the Christians, anx- 
ious for the restoration of order and peace, 
by their proclamation of the twenty-fifth of 
July, 1898, accepted unconditionally the pro- 
posed new form of government, The new 
administration began its work and, having 
compiled a set of laws, submitted them 
to the foreign admirals, who gave them 
their approval, and the work of reform 
was commenced; but from the very first 
appointment of a Christian Custom- 
house employé, the Turks became en- 
raged, and onthe demand of collection of 
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duties a mob of Mussulmans stormed the 
Custom-house, killing one of the guards, a 
British soldier, which was at once the signal 
fora general massacre. If the Turks had 
murdered only Cretans the matter might 
have been passed over, as in former cases; 
but in view of the fact that among the vic- 
tims of the recent massacres at Heraclion 
were many British soldiers and a British vice- 
consul, it can be safely said that at last the 
fate of the unfortunate island has been set- 
tled, because even if Europe should treat 
this last outrage mildly, England will never 
forgive the offense to her flag and the shed- 
ding of British blood. The first steps to 
avenge the crime will be the expulsion of the 
Turkish Army and the liberation of the beau- 
tiful Christian island from the odious Turkish 
yoke. 


New York Ciry. 





THE BAD LANDS OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


BY RALPH S. TARR, 


Proressor oF PHysicaL GEOGRAPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


PASSING westward on the Northern. Pacific 
Railway, one crosses vast plains, gradually 
rising to the plateau which extends along the 
eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains. At 
first the train crosses the fertile farming 
lands of Minnesota and the wondertully level 
wheat-lands of the Red River of the North. 
But during the night the train passes from 
the humid plains cf eastern North Dakota to 
the arid plateau lands of western North Da- 
kota, so that, by morning, the traveler looks 
out upon a monotonous rolling plain, brown, 
desolate and uninteresting. 

Very soon, however, the surface begins to 
have variety of form; for the Bad Lands are 
reached, and this is a region where there is a 
constantly changing panorama of sculptured 
hill slopes. The forms are weird, and often 
fantastic, One passes them by in such quick 
succession that a glimpse only is possible, for 
the eye has not time to appreciate the details, 
so that the mind receives a general impres- 
sion of a panorama of marked interest and 
variety. 

Very few people take the time to become 
better acquainted with this region, tho many 
pass through it to spend time in seeing vast- 


ly less interesting places beyond. Astop of 
a few days at Medora, with a ride or two out 
among the hills, will repay any one interest- 
ed in nature. Not only is the variety of land 
form remarkable, but the geological his- 
tory of this sculpturing is also interesting. 
It is of this that I wish especially to speak. 

Toward the close of the Cretacean period, 
when the Rocky Mountains, as they now 
exist, were being raised in a series of vast 
earth-folds, the warping of the surface formed 
a series ot depressions in the region now oc- 
cupied by the mountains and plateaus. Into 
these basins, which were in some cases es- 
tuaries and bays, arms of the sea, and in 
others lakes, streams, laden with sediment, 
poured their floods. Here in the quiet lake 
or ocean waters the rock bits were assorted 
and deposited, forming layers of clay, sand 
and gravel, which eventually accumulated to 
considerable depths. 

It is these beds, now drained and elevated, 
that have permitted tlie development of the 
Bad Land sculpturinz; and the fossils that 
they contain tell of their origin. Some beds 
are marine, some brackish, and some fresh 
water. Around the shores of these waters 
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there existed plant life, often in great 
abundance, frequently in the form of 
swamps. 

The evidence of the presence of this an- 
cient plant life is complete. Every here and 
there one finds impressions of leaves, or the 
seeds of plants, or bits of wood embedded in 
the sand and clay strata; and frequently, too, 
tree trunks and tree stumps, with their 
branching roots, are found transformed to 
stone. Petrified forests are not uncommon 
in the West, and here, in the Bad Lands, is 
an excellent place to see them. The tree 
trunks and stumps have been buried beneath 
layers of sedimentary rocks; water percolating 
through these layers has dissolved silica, car- 
ried it on, and slowly deposited it in the place 
of the decaying wood. Molecule by mole- 
cule has the wood been replaced, and the re- 
placement has been so well done that the 
wood texture, the knots, and even. minute 


variations in grain have been preserved, tho . 


the wood itself has gone. 

Even more impressive evidence of swamp 
growth on the shores of these ancient water 
bodies is found in the layers of coal. Exposed 
in the ravines which traverse the Bad Lands 
are innumerable coal seams, so that every 
ranchman in the region can have his own 
coal-mine. Some of the coal seams are mere 
laminz of carbonaceous matter intercalated 
between layers of clay; others are beds of 
pure coal, of good quality, and several feet 
in thickness. They are preserved peat beds 
and swamp deposits, formed on the shores of 
water bodies now destroyed. The coal of 
this age is found all over the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and forms a vast and almost in- 
exhaustible reserve supply, at present only 
very slightly developed. 

When deposited the layers of rock un- 
doubtedly stretched from hill to hill across 
the space now occupied by the ravines; and 
no doubt the layers now exposed to view 
were then deeply buried beneath other 
beds now stripped off by the very processes 
which are even now plainly at work lowering 
the hills and broadening and deepening the 
valleys. The subsequent history of the Bad 
Lands is mainly one of sculpturing by the 
erosive action of wind and running water. 

The carving of the surface, which has 
produced the marvelous variety. of form 
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characteristic of Bad Land topography, has 
been done primarily by the Little Missouri 
River and its tributaries. The Little Missouri 
has cut a valley into the partly consolidated 
strata of the region, and the tributaries to the 
river have likewise sunk their channels into 
the strata. 

Because of the aridity of the climate, the 
hill slopes thus formed are only scantily 
clothed with vegetation. Rain is not frequent, 
but when it does come the fall is often very 
heavy. Because there is no forest or sod to 
hold it back, the water runs quickly down the 
steep slopes, and with its rapid flow is able to 
cut channel ways in the partly consolidated 
strata. So the hillsides in this region are 
gullied and sculptured by the action of rain- 
born rills. ; 

This rain-sculptured surface is one of the 
features of the Bad Land topography, and is 
one of the causes for the weirdness and 
variety of form. Ona very small scale one 
may often see much the same result wherethe 
rain has carved the soft clays in a steep 
railway cut. But in the Bad Landsthereare 
thousands of steep slopes and on every one of 
them the rain has been engaged in gullying 
the surface. One may see the work that is 
being done during any heavy rain, when 
thousands of tiny rills course rapidly down 
the hillsides and bear to the Little Missouri a 
volume of sediment-laden water, representing 
the work of excavation which they have been 
able to do on the hillside. It is a work still 
in progress. 

The variety of form in the Bad Lands is 
infinite as to detail, yet in general features 
one is able to see a certain system and 
relation of cause and effect. First, and of 
prime importance, are the river trenches, 
with the steeply sloping wall of soft layers, 
themselves gullied into great variety of form 
by the rain-born rills, This variety of form 
is influenced in an important way by the 
stratification of the layers, which introduce 
a second important determining cause for the 
form. 

The strata are horizontal; and when inthe 
region one very soon notices that some of 
the horizontal layers are very soft and quite 
unconsolidated while others are hard and 
consolidated. Naturally, therefore, the dif- 
ference in hardness of the horizontal beds 
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introduces a horizontal element of control 
of land form. Forinstance, where the layers 
are hard there are steep slopes in the hill- 
sides, and these precipitous sections may be 
traced horizontally around the hills and from 
hill to hill. 

A second influence of the horizontal vari- 
ation in hardness is very frequently seen 
when a harder layer caps and protects a hill. 
This protection furnished by the harder 
layers in horizontally bedded strata is one of 
the most important factors in determining 
Western plateau scenery. Streams cut valleys 
in the plateau, slicing through hard and 
soft layers and leaving hills between, com- 
posed of these horizontal beds of different 
texture. These inter-stream areas wear away 
slowly, and when one of the hard layers is 
reached it wears still more slowly. Since it 
extends horizontally, the effect of the retar- 
dation is to cause steep-sided hills with flat 
tops, called by the Spaniards mesas (or tables) 
if large and duties it small. 

Many of these flat-topped mesas and 
buttes near together reach the same level be- 
cause determined by the same horizontal 
bed. Gradually even the hard cap-rock 
gives way under the attack of wind and rain, 
and the flat-topped butte changes to a cone, 
and finally either melts away, or, if there is 
another hard layer lower down in the hill, 
when this is reached it also resists the 
action of the weather, and the hill again be- 
comes a butte-with the flat top at the 
level of the lower and newly exposed hard 
stratum, 

In the Bad Lands of North Dakota one 
sees every stage in the life history of buttes. 
There are plateaus, only here and there 
crossed by streams, and there are plateaus 
whose edges furnish numerous instances of 
hills nearly severed from the plateau by the 
cutting action of streams. There are also 
typical flat-topped buttes perfectly separated 
from the worn plateau; and near by there 
are conical buttes in which the hard layer is 
nearly gone, perhaps with loose fragments of 
the hard rock resting on the hillside, as the 
only remnant of the cap-rock. Lower down 
in the hill may, perhaps, be seen other hard 
layers which in time will cap the same hill at 
a lower level. Indeed, near by, this same 
lower layer may be seen furnishing a flat cap 
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for buttes which have already melted down 
to this level. 

One who takes a drive into these Bad 
Lands will have his attention called to the 
‘*scoria” rocks which aboundthere. These 
scoria layers are. very striking, because on- 
account of their hardness they are often 
found capping and causing buttes, The 
scoria layers are highly colored, often some 
shade of red; and they add markedly to the 
beautiful variety in color effect that one 
notices in the Bad Lands. Besides being 
highly colored and very hard, the rock is 
often clinkery, full of holes, and quite like 
many lavas in appearance, tho sometimes 
the appearance is rather that of slag. The 
traveler may have some remarkable theory 
for the origin of the scoria thrust upon him, 
and it will require more thana passing glance 
to prove to one’s gratification that it is not 
really a lava or an artificial slag. 

In the true sense of the world the rock is 
neither lava nor’slag. One can prove for 
himself what it is by visiting one of the burn- 
ing coal-mines where scoria are even now 
being formed. In these places one may see 
a fire, set, perhaps, by Indians, or by a prairie 
fire started by lightning, or possibly, set 
afire by spontaneous combustion. For years, 
since long before white men visited this re- 
gion, these fires have been burning summer 
and winter, until now most of the lignite has 
been burned out of the dry hills which have 
been stripped and exposed to the air by the 
action of the rains. 

In such a place one sees a hill, cracked 
and fissured, with jets of sulphurous smoke 
issuing from the crevices, telling of the fierce 
fire that is raging within, It is not perfectly 
safe to walk about on this cracked surface, 
but by exercising care one may approach 
near enough to some of the cracks to look 
into the fiery furnace and see the white-hot 
glow of the coal and the inclosing rocks, 
heated to a white heat like that of a blast- 
furnace. 

Here the rocks are being baked, indurated, 
and in places actually melted and caused to 
flow like lava. Here are being produced a 
natural slag and clinkers in one of nature’s 
great furnaces; and the local name of scoria, 
is therefore an excellent one. Fire, as well! 
as water, has been important in determining 
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the form of the Bad Land hills, and there 
are few other places in the world where 
one is able to see an illustration of this exact 
combination of causes for topography. 

The Bad Lands of North Dakota are not 
altogether barren sculp‘ured hill slopes. 
There are broad, grassy valleys and level 
upland plateaus. Moreover, the region is 
well watered by the Little Missouri. It is 
natural, therefore, that ranchmen have 
chosen this interesting region for a home 
where, in the midst ofthe plains, their stock 
are protected from the fierce winds of the 
plains and where, amidst the protection of 
the hilis, they are able to find both water and 
food, 

The Roosevelt ranch is not far from Me- 
dora, and the Eaton ranch is still nearer. If 
one has the good fortune to visit the Bad 
Lands as the guest of the Eaton brothers he 
not only sees the wondersand beauties of the 
Bad Lands, but he receives an impression of 
ranch lifeand aranchman’s hospitality which 
will never leave him. One then feels that 
the term Bad Lands is a misnomer for all ex- 
cepting the sculptured hill slopes. 
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Amonc the lists of supplies for our army in 
the field that are published, an item of 300 
abdominal bandages raises a smile:on some 
faces, which becomes incredulous when it is 
explained that these bandages are made of 


flannel. ‘‘ What, flannel for that roasting 
climate ?’’ asks a person who has never heard 
of them before. ‘‘ Yes. flannel; and because it 
is a roasting climate.”” In providing these our 
people are profiting by the garnered experience 
of the English people, who have a century’s 
knowledge of howto maintain an Anglo-Saxon 
army ina tropical climate. When they com- 
menced the practice of reguiring the soldiers to 
wear what they calla *‘cholera-band” is hardly 
to be learned now; but it certainly is thirty years 
since they have been used, the object being to 
maintain a uniform temperature in the abdomi- 
nal region,as a sudden check of perspiration 
there is almost certain to bring on an attack of 
thatenteric disturbanceto which living in a hot 
climate predisposes people. When the British 
soldier has been enlisted, uniformed. drilled 
and transported, he is a costly article; and it is 
manifestly an object to keep him alive and well 
as long as possible; hence the cholera band. 
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But more; we can see that a thoughtless mzn 
might; in a moment of irritation from heat, dis- 
pense with its use; but here vigilance in the 
form of an inspector steps in, and twice a day 
perscnally inspects Tommy Atkins, and assures 
himself by ocular demonstration that the band 
is there; and in Cuba, however hot the day, 
the air becomes chill and damp toward morn- 
ing. Especially will they be useful when, as 
often will be the case, notwithstanding the 
sage advice about sleeping in hammocks, the 
soldier must sleep on the ground. 


....Mr. A. C. Christensen, a New York en- 
gineer, is now on his way home from China, 
where he has constructed water-works for the 
native city of Shanghai. He says that for 
the first time in their lives the Chinese begin 
to see that there is~an easier way of getting 
water than dipping it up out of a muddv river 
and peddling it about the city in pails. In the 
new system, water is taken from the river 
three miles abovethe city and allowed to set- 
tle in a reservoir, after which it is passed 
through immense filters, whence it goes into 
tanks, and is then pumped about the city in 
pipes. Mr. Christensen considers that the in- 
auguration of this enterprize means much 
more than a geod water-supply for one of the 
teeming cities of the East; he considers it the 
advent of American enterprise in an almost 
boundless field; and we are already securing 
contracts for the rolling stock of the new rail- 
roads. Philadelphia might take alesson from 
our almond-eyed friends. 


....Professor Koch made a startling state- 
ment in Berlin, in July, on his return from 
Africa, declaring that he had found in the 
German Hinterland in West Africa a plague- 
center, which, added to the other three al- 
ready in existence, make four places on the 
globe where the plague is endemic (never dies 
out). These centers are,the province of Hu- 
nan,in China; a second is in Tibet; a thirdin 
Arabia, near Mecca, and the above Hinter- 
land. The old doctrine that plague is found 
wherever there are filth.and hygienic neglect 
must be abandoned; to these must be added 
the specific microbic germ of plague. The only 
means of shutting off great and devastating 
epidemics is formed in producing an artificial 
immunity by the use of the anti-bubonic serum, 
and the knowledge of this is, as yet, confined 
to a few of the more enlightened non-natives 
of the afflicted regions. The professor calls 
it a rat disease, and confirms the fact of 
rat plagues preceding outbreaks among 
humans. 
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THE STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE 
CENSUS.* 


THIS Statistical Atlas is an impressive ex- 
ample of what can be done by cartographic 
methods toward a full exhibition of the 
physical, material, industrial, commercial, 
financial, intellectual, religious, racial, vital 
and sanitary condition of the nation. 

This is a long list of particulars some of 
which may seem more incapable than they 
are of exhibition by diagrams, or carto- 
graphic method. 

The magnitude of this statistical exhibition, 
its complex variety, its fulness and complete- 
ness as an exhibition of the physical resources, 
material conditions and civilized progress of 
the country, would be overwhelming were it 
not for the simple means and methods taken 
to prevent confusion and to make the rela- 
tion of one thing to another obvious at a 
glance. 

The AZ/as is composed of a great series of 
topically arranged maps and diagrams, four 
hundred and nine of them, published with a 
running commentary of text which serves for 
the explanation of the maps and diagrams 
and indicates how they are to be used, exact- 
ly what they illustrate, where and what the 
significant points in each are. 

In the body of the Af/as all this matter 
stands arranged, as it should be, in natural 
groups, everything in order and systematic- 
ally presented. Unfortunately no clue is 
given to the order or contents of the Atlas. 
There is no table of contents to guide one, 
and, indeed, nothing but a confusing ‘List 
of Illustrations,” in which the topical head- 
ings for the subordinate groups do not appear 
at all, while maps, diagrams, plates and 
pages follow-each other in anything but a 
luminous order. This confusion of ‘‘maps,’’ 
‘‘diagrams,’’ ‘‘ plates” and ‘‘ pages” goes on 
through the whole ‘‘ List,” and there is no 
index or table of contents to make all plain. 
The moment one attempts to use the A//as 
this defect becomes serious, and imposes on 
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him needless labor with a fair chance of go- 
ing wrong after all. 

The mass of material is grouped under ten 
leading titles of which ‘‘ Population’’ is the 
most important and extensive, with its 
numerous sub-topics, such as Density of 
Population, Urban and Rural, Size of Fami- 
lies, Elements of Population, Interstate Mi- 
gration, Sex and Conjugal Relations, etc. 
This great department which surpasses all 
others in importance as well as in ex'ent and 
variety, is followed by nine others on ‘¢ IIlit- 
eracy and Education.’’ ‘‘Church Member- 
ship,’’ ‘‘Defective, Dependent and Delin- 
quent Classes,’’ ‘‘ Mortality,” ‘*Occupa- 
tions,”’ ‘‘Industries,” ‘‘ Manufactures.” 
‘¢ Transportation,” ‘‘ Wealth and Debt.” 

Under these heads, which the student will 
have to discover for himself, as thev are 
nowhere exhibited in Contents or Index, are 
arranged a series of cartographic and dia- 
grammatic illustrations of extraordinary 
beauty, interest and value. 

Every one of these groups contains matter 
under it of the highest significance, and pre- 
sented ina method which givesthe instant 
command of the statistical facts and their rela- 
tions. The cartographic contrivances in some 
of these groups display a resourceful ingenu- 
ity which deserves high admiration. This 
applies to the diagrams for showing the nu 
merical relation of the sexes, the conjugal 
condition of the population, the migration of 
the population, and the growth of the cities 
and the varying rates of progress in which 
they have successively outstripped or fallen be- 
hind each other; but nothing is more striking 
in this A¢/as than the cartographic exhibi- 
tion of the religious history of the country, 
which may be seen in these graphic illustra- 
tions, in its broad outlines, in its denomina- 
tional and even local details, and presented 
so as to exhibit the complex movements of 
the history, its general results and its spe- 
cial features, and do all this by a glance at a 
few graphic illustrations. 

The field which is thus subjected tothis kind 
of cartographic illustration is large enough 
to omit very little which is required to com- 
plete the picture of the national progress. 
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Some features of the sociology are presented, 
as, forexample,the graphic illustration of the 
conjugal and educational situation to which 
should be added the exhibition of facts as to 
the criminal, defective and delinquent classes, 
paupers, criminals, feeble-minded, deaf and 
dumb, insane and blind. Perhaps with these 
may be classed the admirable diagrams of 
mortality which not only show the general 
mortality of the county as a whole and of the 
States, but how that mortality is distributed 
among the special diseases and what the local 
prevalence of each is. The political history 
is hardly a subject for representation in this 
way. The industrial and commercial facts 
and progress of the country are splendidly il- 
lustrated. The materials to draw on for the 
exhibition of these departments are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. The States have their 
Labor Reports, Railway Reports, Reports of 
Agriculture, Insurance, Banking. The Fed- 
eral Government has its commissions and 
bureaus with their reports and,added to them 
all is the stupendous omniscience of the Cen- 
sus Reports. These sources have all been ex- 
plored for the composition of this Az/as, and 
the results as finally reduced and put into the 
neatest possible comparative form area monu- 
mental example of what skill, method and 
a trained body of expert workmen can 
do. 

In the same general way the statistical facts 
as to wages are brought together in graphic 
illustrations which tell the story for all parts 
of the country and for different leading 
occupations, 

The railway and transportation system of 
the country, with all its complex and confu- 
sing ramifications subjected to the same clar- 
ifying and simplifying treatment, comes out 
in a few maps and diagrams which tell the 
substance of the whole story. No less beau- 
tiful and clear is the exhibition of agricul- 
tural production the country over. As an 
exhibition of what is doing in a comparatively 
new and recent line of agricultural enter- 
prise, we call attention to Plate 54, with its 
‘* location of areas irrigated in 1889.” 

We pass over the topic of manufactures as 
one always sure of ample illustration, to 
speak of the wonderfully full, varied and ad- 
equate illustration given to the subject of 
‘* Wealth and Debt.” 
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These iJlustrations are given first in na-- 


‘tional totals, and then in a great variety of 


analyzed details. For example, the total 
wealth, which in 1850 was about seven_ bil- 
lions, had risen in 1890 to about sixty-five 
billions, or from a per capita at the former 
date of $308 to a per capita at the latter date 
of $1,036; in other words, wealth has in- 
creased in that period more than three times 
as fast as the population. 

These illustrations present in a graphic 
way some very significant comparisons of the 
real value of property, real and personal, 
compared with its assessed value in the sev- 
eral States. As studied in these diagrams, 
there is scarcely a State in the Union in 
which the returns of personal property are 
not deficient. The wealthiest States, as 
shown by the per capita ratios, are in the far 
West; the poorest in the South. 

The diagrams of Taxation may be studied 
with profit, but after all there is not much in 
this remarkable Az/as which is more re- 
markable than the diagrams to illustrate 
debt, State, national, and particularly in the 
private and personal form of mortgages. 
There is endless food for reflection in these 
illustrations. The whole volume is a mirror 
held up for the nation tostudy itself in. The 
facts presented coldly grow in their compar- ~ 
ative relations deeply significant, full of 
meanings which concern human life; and 
character, as for example, in the graphic 
illustrations of property returns which are 
carefully carried out for all the States and 
Territories. The same is true of the mar- 
riage and divorce illustrations. They are 
carried out so as to give a graphic reflection 
of the practice and principle on this subject 
in every part of the country and for different © 


classes of the population, such as the colored 


people, foreign born and native born. 

The Census isa confusing library to invite 
any One man into; but this graphic AZdas 
brings the whole substance of it intothe com- © 
pass of one’s own dooryard and presents it 
there, in a far more intelligible and discreetly 
selected form than most people can obtain it 
in the Census itself. _ 

The Aé/as is the much-needed work that re- 
quired to be done to make the Census useful 
and its results accessible among the peo- 
ple. 
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THE OxrorD DEBATE ON THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. (London: 
Bell & Sons. 1897. Pp. xvi and'43.) 

The debate which is reported in the follow- 


ing pamphlet is one of the most curious phe- 


nomena which have for some time appeared in 
the kaleidoscope of textual criticism. It is an 
account of the way in which a small group of 
Oxford scholars, chiefly personal friends of 
the late Dean Burgon, challenged those who 
were supposed to be disciples of Dr. Hort and 
his textual system to a Homeric combat, and 
shows how the challengers smote the chal- 
lenged hip and thigh with a very great slaugh- 
ter. (We have not the least idea what is 
meant by smiting people hip and thigh; but 
the expression is justified by biblical and 
ecclesiastical usage, sothe Oxford scholars 
who establish the text of the New Testament 
by the usage of the Church can hardly take ex- 
ception to it.) 

It does not appear, however, in spite of the 
vigorous smiting with cudgels ecclesiastic that 
the persons smitten were any the worse, nor 
that they turned from their wicked ways. 
Most Homeric of all, the book ends with the 
amusing confession that the debate was cut 
short by the ringing of a dinner-bell, and we 
are told that but for the ringing of this bell (a 
modern substitute for thé mounted sign hung 
out in heaven to stay proceedings in battle), 
Prebendary Miller would have smitten Dr. 
Sanday harder and have smitten him more. 


He intended ‘‘to add more remarks, but was - 


prevented by the inexorable approach of the 
college dinner-hour, which indeed curtailed 
his reply throughout” (p. 43). Itis pathetic 
to be told of the ‘‘inexorable approach” of 


these dread moments when combat must be ad- | 


journed, Was there noone who could, Joshua 
like, hold back the sun and moon? Noone 
who could spare the ghost of Dean Burgon, 
which is reported to have been seen several 
times during the proceedings, from crying out 
that 
‘the time is almost come 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 

Must render up myself ?”’ 
Was there no one, when the said bell began to 
ring, to whisper in the ear of the chairman the 
injunction 
‘Hear it not-Duncan! for it is a knell 

That summons thee to’’ —— four courses and 

dessert ! 


How much better it would have been if the 


debaters could have modeled their controversy ' 


on the pattern of the discourse between Adam 
and the archangel in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ where 
there was ‘‘ xo fear lest dinner cool!” 
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We will not pretend to say which side stood 
for the archangel and which for the frail rep- 
resentative of our own humanity; we are anx- 
ious, at all costs, to be on the side of the 
angels, but unhappily the criterion which is 
suggested by the reference to Milton, seems to 
be that the angelic side is the one which does 
most of the talking, in which case we should 
be obliged to throw in our lot with Prebendary 
Miller and Mr. Gwilliam. For they have the 
whole of the preface (16 pages) plus twenty 
pages for Mr. Miller, p/us three pages for Mr. 
Gwilliam, plus three pages for Mr. Bonus, 
while the opposite side have only eleven pages 
for Dr. Sanday, three for Mr. Allen and three 
for Mr. Headlam; from which calculation of 
the lists, 42 to 17, it is easy to see which side 
had the worst of it. : 

The person who reads this debate seriously 
will be seriously disappointed. We doubt if he 
will learn anything from either side. Progress- 
ive Oxford was badly served by Dr. Sanday, 
who treated the assumptions of his challengers 
with an absurd gentleness. He might study to 
advantage the maxim of Polonius about the 
caution that is advisable before a fight, and the 
energy that is necessary when the battle has 
actually commenced. Mr. Headlam did better 
in a few spirited words, in which he pointed 
out that the supporters of the Traditional 
School were arguing the antiquity of the re- 


_ ceived text from the unproved and unprovable 


antiquity of the Peshito version. . That struck - 
at the heart of the attack. And, as he rightly 
intimated, the onus probandi with regard to the 
antiquity of the Peshito rested with the chal- 
lengers. 

No one seems to have ventured a word with 
regard to the other fetitio principii of the. chal- 
lengers, viz.: the inviolability of the ecclesias- 
tical order. They should have been made to 
express themselves more strongly on that point, 
and then the light of criticism might have been 
turned to some advantage on the history of 
presumed ecclesiastical uniformity of tradition 
and of received texts generally. But it is too 
much, perhaps, to expect that in any English 
university, any one should venture openly to 
attack the apostolicity of Catholic traditions ; 
and Oxford especially is, and must be for some 
time to come, the home of lost causes. 





History OF CHRISTIAN DoctrRINE. By George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ~ $2.00.) 
As published in the first Edition, Professor 
Fisher’s History of Christian Doctrine was the 
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fourth volume in ‘‘ The International Theo- 
logical Library.”’ 
time, and the great merits of the work as a 
compendious handbook of Christian doctrine 
were pointed out to our readers. The History 
remains, so far as we have observed, the same 
in this reissue, but there has been added to it 
a new and extended analytic table of contents, 
which amounts toa systematic summary of the 
whole work from beginning toend. As such 
it must prove a very great convenience to the 
reader and student. These summaries of con- 
tents are done so well as sometimes to rival the 
text in their concise characterizing phrases. 
They are done so well as to remind us of that 
‘“‘enormous power of a few words’’ which 
Emerson said was the special prerogative of 
poetry. Finer sketches in outline of the his- 
toric movements described in the text could 
not be. No reader whose attention has been 
called to the usefulness of such sketches or 
who know how to use them will fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of this addition to the 
present reissue of Professor Fisher’s volume. 
As an example, we print a passage from the 
summary of the closing chapter: 

‘*Conclusion: Certain Theological Tendencie 
in Recent Times.” : 

‘Emphasis laid, more than in the last century, 
on the immanence of God. Pantheism seen to 
contain a half-truth. The Deistic habit of thought 
supplanted. In Christian Evidences, external 
proofs ina subordinate place. The trend toward 
a materialistic Pantheism less perceptible than 
when the law of physical evolution was first an- 
nounced. Huxley depicts the moral task of man 
as in direct conflict with the ‘cosmic process.’ 
A progress toward a full recognition of the free 
and responsible nature of man. In the personal 
history of Romanes, a record of a progress of a 
man of science from skepticism to Christian 
Theism. At present, the supernatural not re- 
garded as anti-natural. It is felt that miracles 


must have their place ina comprehensive order,”’ . 


etc. 





THE DOCUMENTS OF THE HEXATEUCH. Tvans- 
latedand Arranged in Chronological Order 
with Introductions and Notes. By W. E. 
Addis, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Vol. Il, The Deuteronomical Writers and 
Priestly Documents. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.00. ) 

The publication of this second volume com- 
pletes the work begun several years ago by 
Mr. Addis. The long delay will count in favor 
of the work. It has given a different aspect to 
some of the critical points brought up in the 
first volume and required their modification,as, 
for example, the date to be assigned to Deu- 
teronomy, which-Mr. Addis is now inclined to 
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place considerably earlier than 621-B.C., say in 
Manasseh’s reign, between 686 and 641. In 
the interval between the First and Second vol- 
ume many important works have been pub- 
lished, among them Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Old Testament,” Kautzsch’s ‘* Alte Testa- 
ment,"’ Robertson’s “‘ Early Religion of Israel,” 
Sayce’s ‘‘Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
ments,’ Cornill’s ‘‘ Zinleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment,’’ and many others which have had more 
or less modifying influence on the position 
taken in the previous volume, generally, how- 
ever, so far as we have observed, in a conserva- 
tive direction. Mr. Addis remains stronger 
than ever in maintaining the earlier date of 
Deuteronomy as against the extravagance of 
such critics as Maurice Vernes and Havet, and 
in some respects against the more sober and 
rational opinions of Horst. The present vol- 
ume contains the entire book of Deuteronomy, 
fully edited with introduction and notes, and 
printed in differential type to indicate the spe- 
cial documents or changes incorporated into 
the text. Additions attributed to the writers 
of the Deuteronomic school are printed in Italic 
type. One or two Elohistic fragments, sup- 
posed to be adopted by the Deuteronomist 
editor into his text, are printed in Italics and 
marked in the margin with E. Glosses anda 
few insertions wholly out of the general style 
of Deutoronomy are printed in a black-faced 
type. The ‘‘ Priestly Documents,”’ which form 
the subject matter of Part II, require more 
elaborate treatment and occupy about 320 of 
the 485 pages. The text contains the entire 
body of what are called the ‘‘ Priestly Docu- 
ments” as they are found embedded in the Hex- 
ateuch, beginning with the Elohistic passages 
in Genesis. The main body of this 
Priestly Document is printed in ordinary 
Roman type. An older Document, gen- 
erally known as the ‘‘ Law of Holiness” 
and incorporated into the Priestly code, 
is printed in heavy black-faced type. Later 
amplifications are printed in Italics. The en- 
tire text of the Hexateuch is retranslated and 
reconstructed for English students on the best 
critical basis now available. 





THE REVELATION OF ST. Love. By F. B. Money 
Coutts. (New York: John Lane. $1.25.) 

We have here a honeycomb full and running 
over with honey clear and fair, but in taste 
offensively rank in many of. its drops. Mr. 
Morey Coutts has shown himself a true de- 
scendant of the ancient and divinely endowed 
line of singers. Seldom does the gift of ex- 
pression appear with such distinction as in 
this delicate, almost tenuous trickle of verses, 
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‘ entitled The Revelation of St. Love. -Poets will 


sympathize | “with : his spirited picture of the 
coming time when the singer shall be 
“No beggar of the public crust, 
No pensioner on treasure-trove, 
The great Antagonist of Lust, 
The great Evangelist of Love.’’ 


All through his poem, which is somewhat mo- 


notonous in its general flow, there are striking: 
stanzas, thoughts set in exquisite musical phra- 


sing, which will linger: murmurously in. the 
brain. But he is a pagan, a self-conscious, 
irritable pagan; and-his song. beats with pas- 


sionate impatience upon the firm gate of catho-. 


lic Christianity. It would be difficult to find 


out just what the poet desires or what he would, 


be rid of.. His imagination riots in visions of 
‘‘ free love,”’ ‘free thinking’’ and absolute 
art; but in the end we look up and wonder 
what it all means, or rather, what it stands for 
as a whole. 

Unquestionably there is ‘exquisite poetry as 
well as glowing ° sophistry in’ Mr. Money 
Coutts’s little book. The poem, however, 
lacks the fine unity that always distinguishes 
a masterpiece, and it too often breaks into a 
foam of vehement polemical agitation not in 
the least effective as poetry. Oratory loses by 
being versified, and poetry retires when noisy 
eloquence approaches. By careful winnowing 
and ‘selection there: could be put together 
enough fine fragments or excerpts from this 
poem to make.a strong and brilliant work of 
art; but even then we should have only a mod- 
ernized expression of what was the soul of 
pagan Greek art, to which the masters of old, 
without show of self-consciousness, really 
gave the final touch, and left it flawless for all 
time. 

The larger part of Mr. Money Coutts’s poem 
will not be pleasant reading to one in sympa- 
thy with the deepest currents of. Christian civ- 
ilization; and it is this part that rings false as 
poetry, however ‘strong, it, may. be as rhymed 
argument. So long as he sticks to the real 
subject of his song his genius charms, even 
where it most mordantly attacks the reader’s 
sacred sentiments, and weaves a subtle web of 
evil for his imagination. We think that genius 
has been prostituted and art insulted in writing 
this book. 





New York Nocturnes, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Charles G: D. Roberts. (Boston, New 
York and: London: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$1.00.) 

It is not adverse criticism to say that Mr. 

Roberts is not as captivating in his Mew York 

Nocturnes as in his poems that bring the fresh- 
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“ness of outdoors life and the fragrance of na- 
ture at firsthand. We have had so great an 
admiration of Mr. Roberts’s genius, however, 
and our sympethy with his excellent art is so 
decided,that we may somewhat exaggerate the 
superiority of his nature poems. If wedo not 
take readily to phrases like ‘‘the eyed, ex- 
pectant gloom,’’ ‘‘the tangle of the roofs,” 
‘*the chrismal balms of dew,’’ or to a: verse 
like 

‘* The love that agonizes in your eyes,”’ 
we do feel the thrilling touch of true poetry in 
so many of these pieces that we shrink from 
fault-finding, even in regard to details. Upon 
the whole, however, we must say that Mr. 
Roberts has added little or nothing to his fame 
by printing this volume. It shows, in some 
way, a lagging or a flagging of his Muse. His 
style is harsherthan it was when he struck us 
all with a sweet new chord of genuine melody 
some years ago, and he does not seem to find 
just the subject and just the phrase suited to 
his sympathies and his individuality, as he 
once did. Still we give hearty welcome to the 
best of these pieces and could make ourselves 
glad with quoting a rosary of stanzas like 

‘“‘ Passes, perhaps, some lonely ship 
With exile hearts that homeward ache, 
While far beneath is flashed a word 

That soon shall bid them bleed or break.”’ . 
‘And this with but the Atlantic cable for inspi- 
ration! But why does Mr. Roberts insist upon 
such impossible rhythm as 


“In the obscure tide softly sway ’’? 





HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF ELY CATHEDRAL. 
In Two Lectures, Delivered in Cambridge in 
the Summer of 1896. By Charles William 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. | (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 

This elegant and critical volume lights up 
another of the great monuments of the Angli- 
can Church with the illumination of its own 
history. The two lectures which compose the 
volume are,the First on the Shrine of St. Audrey 
and the Second on Alan de Walsingham, the 
greatest English builder of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and the special architect of. the Gothic 
dome and lantern of Ely. Both lectures are 
rich in antiquarian treasures and in quaint 
histories from the old English Saxon past. 
The special interest of the work lies in its ex- 
position of the history, structure and art of 
Ely. Dean Stubbs has developed these from 
the records in his custody at the cathedral with 
the. utmost skill and loving pains. He has 
produced a work which will now make it pos- 
sible for the art or historical pilgrim at Ely to 
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study that great and complex monument of 
English history with intelligence and satisfac- 
tion. He will be able to begin with the oldest 
work and te advance from one workman to an- 
other until he comes to the door and archway in 
classical style, constructed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. If he wishes to separate the work of 
Alan of Walsingham from the rest, and study 
that alone and compare it with the great 
builder’s work at Florence, Dean Stubbs’s vol- 
ume, with its notes and appendices, will enable 
him to dothat. If his interest lies in another 
direction and he wishes to know how this great 
foundation arose and grew, when it began and 
how, by whose piety and gifts it grew, what use 
it had, and what part it played down through 
the years which lay back of the Reformation, 
Dean Stubbs’s Lectures and the Notes that go 
with them will aid him much indoingthat. If he 
is a student of art and wishes to trace its de- 
velopment in England or to decipher the story 
of these windows, these capitals and these carv- 
ings, he can ask no better friend than Dean 
Stubbs; and if he is only one of the pilgrim 
throng who visit Ely with a tourist’s interest, 
no other aid will make his visit richer or more 
satisfactory than these Historical Memorials. 


THE SPHERE OF SCIENCE. A Study of the 
Nature and Method of Scientific Investigation. 
By Frank Sargent Hoffman, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Union College. (G. P. Putnam’s 
‘Sons. $1.50.) This isa book of many excel- 
lent features, the chief of which is a clear, 
concise and luminous style. Professor Hoff- 
man has felt the need of a clear definition of 
science, and of an intelligent statement of its 
sphere. His attemptto make the definition 
and statement may not be entirely successful; 
but it certainly has led toa most interesting 
and valuable treatise for the use of students 
and general readers. If we had any criticism, 
save praise, to offer it would be that Professor 
Hoffman too often asserts that this or that the- 
ory is demonstrated true ‘‘ beyond reasonable 
doubt,”’ especially where the theory is in dis- 
pute by the leaders of science. 


We have received Part VII of W. Muss- 
Arnolt’s A Concise DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYR- 
IAN LANGUAGE. This part contains sixty-four 
pages, and nearly finishes the letter kaf. The 
definitions are in both English and German, 
but the body of the text is English. We are 
glad to see this valuable work gradually pro- 
gressing, and we wish that Delitzsch’s larger 
lexicon, a real magnum opus, whose continua- 
tion was stopped on the appearance of this 
work of Dr. Muss-Arnolt, might be resumed. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In the September number of the fall 
Mall Magazine Mr. William Archer, well 
knowr as a critic of literature and drama, sets 
forth the practical identity of ‘literary expres- 
sion in England and in America. 


...eThe story of Philadelphia, from the day 
that Charles [I granted the province of ‘*Syl- 
vania ’’ to William Penn down to recent years, 
is told by Miss Agnes Repplier in the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philadelphia,’’ soon to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. The work is profusely 
illustrated. 


....Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
a fresh volume in their ‘‘ Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series,’’ ‘‘ Bismarck and the New Ger- 
man Empire: How it Arose and What it Dis- 
placed.”” Mr. J. W. Headlam, of Kings Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has for four years had this 
work in preparation. 


.»+eLyof N. Tolsto! has consented to have 
his ‘‘ The Christian Teaching” appear-simul- 
taneously in America and England, altho it 
has not yet appeared in any Continental coun- 
try. In this new work the Russian author and 
philosopher presents a ‘‘series of religious 
vistas’’ through which various subjects are 
regarded by him. 


....A fine library edition of the ‘‘ Cathedrals 
of England ’’ in two volumes, octavo, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
The descriptive text of each chapter is written 
by the Dean or Canon of the cathedral de- 
scribed, while the illustrations are chiefly by 
Herbert Railton, whose style in sketching is 
very well known. The set will be richly bound 
in half vellum, purple and white, with a Flor- 
entine wrapper for each volume. 


..eeThe poems of Richard Realf, **Work- 
man-Poet-Soldier,” will be published in a few 
weeks by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. Col. 
Richard J. Hinton, the poet’s friend and liter- 
ary executor, who contributes a memoir, has 
gathered about 170 poems—lyrics, songs, son- 
nets. The largest collection heretofore ac- 
cessible is said to have been some thirty-four, 
originally published in The Atlantic, T: he 
Century, Harper's, Scribner's, The Argonaut and 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

..ee'f The Underground Railroad from 
Slavery to Freedom,”’ by Wilbur H. Siebert, 
which is shortly to be published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is said to be the first attempt 
at a systematic study of the efforts and results 
of the efforts put forth by Abolitionists during 
a period of more than sixty years in behalf of 
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hundreds of slaves that sought and received 
freedom by flight. The Appendix contains a 


list of notable fugitive slave cases, a directory 
of more than 3,000 names of underground 

operators; and the volume is illustrated with 
portraits, maps and the like. 


...-Aberdeen, Scotland, proposes to erect a 
statue of Lord Byron, to commemorate the ten 
years of boyhood that the poet spent in that 
city. Byron was two yearsold when his father 
camethere. The father speedily squandered 
his wife’s fortune and then left. her. .When 
the poet.was five years old his mother sent him 
toMr. Bower’s English school; which is now in 


the slums of the city. Professor Blaikie de- 
scribes the schoolroom as ‘‘low in the ceil- 
ings, with small ill-glazed windows, dust be- 
grimed roof and walls;:and unwashed floor, 
worn here.and there into holes.”’ 


...-Ptof. George Rice Carpenter, of Colum- 
bia University, has edited a volume of ex- 
tracts fromthe works of the chief American 
prose writers, to be called ‘‘American Prose 
Selections,’’ Each selection is preceded by a 
critical essay of very high value. Charles 
Eliot Norton writes of Lowell, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson of Thoreau, Mr. W. D. Howells of Cur- 
tis, Dr. John Fiske of Parkman, Prof. Brander 
Matthews of Irving, Prof. L. E. Gates of Poe, 
Prof. H. T. Peck of Webster. -Other essays 
are by Barrett Wendell, C. F. Richardson, W. 
P. Trent, Monroe Smith, E. E. Hale, Jr., Nor- 
man Hapgood, Richard Burton, George Santa- 
yana and Hamlin Garland. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Little Sermons for One.’ By Amos R. Wells. Bas, 
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EDITORIALS. 


ALMS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THERE is a Scripture which says that 
‘*Money answereth all things.’’ This is a 
very broad statement, ‘‘Things’’ is the 
most general noun in the language; and 
‘tall’ is the most inclusive of adjectives. 
The statement is rhetorically true; for money 
will buy food, clothes, house, service, com- 
forts, pleasures, art, music, education, office, 
armies and navies. But it will not always 
buy health or life, or doctors would be always 
successful; nor will it buy intellect, content- 
ment, or escape from punishment and re- 
morse. 

It is our duty to make money answer as 
many noble purposes as possible;‘and those 
duties come under two great heads, first to 
self and family, and second to God and the 
world, Wecannot separate self.from fam- 
ily; and we can only serve God with money 
by serving the world. 

The family, and not the individual, is the 
social unit. One who refuses family life and 
family obligations isa hermit, probably utter- 
ly selfish, excluded from social life, not to 
be considered. The same is in part true of 
those who ina less. degree avoid founding 
their own families, and prefer to be mere 
appendages to other families. They only 
are to be considered a real part of humanity 
who take their share in family life, as par- 
ents, children, brothers, sisters, feeling that 
the family life is their life and their respon- 
sibility. 

Money should be used for the family to 
supply its members with comfortable living, 
education and moderate luxuries. No iron 
rule can be laid down to distinguish moder- 
ate from immoderate luxuries; the common 
sense of the people mustsettlethat. Certain 
expenditures that go simply for show, for 
waste, to make a display beyond one’s neigh- 
bors, we recognize as immoderate and wrong. 
That is an evil state of society in which only 
necessities are produced, and comforts and 
moderate luxuries cannot be supplied. Where 
people have to toil all day for nothing more 
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than a rude shelter and a handful of rice 
there is no incitement to rise, and the people 
will be degraded as well as pauperized. Let 
money provide for the family what will give 
it a full, rich and happy family life, with the 
best education for children that can be 
secured with money. 

But to care for family only is half selfish. 
The only way to please God is to help the 
world. God cannot be served by gold and 
gems heaped on images or churches that do 
no good to human beings. In Bible times 
almost the only way one could serve his fel- 
lew man was by alms; and so Christ told 
people to spend their money in alms, and 
they should have treasure in Heaven; and 
Paul actually identifies alms with righteous- 
ness, when he quotes the passage, ‘‘ He hath 
scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor, 
his righteousness endureth forever.’’ 

The directest way to serve one’s God and 
fellow men with money is by providing the 
influences, which are those of the Church, 
that make men moral and religious, and, 
therefore, happy. There is no better way 
than by supporting, mission work at home or 
abroad and caring for ome’s own church. 
Then follow the equally direct, but less fun-. 
damental methods of doing good, by endow- 
ing colleges, hospitals, museums, libraries; 
and public institutions. Such gifts may best. 
be made during life; but may be made by 
bequest when the giver can hold them no. 
longer. The grace of the gift will not be: 
entirely lost. 

By such uses as these money achieves 
righteousness. The unrighteous Mammon 
becomes righteous. - The giver of alms gets 
treasure in Heaven. So, after all, money 
answers all things, temporal and eternal. 
For God will judge us at last by the way we 
spend our money. He who will say on the 
last day to the righteous, ‘‘I was hungry 
and ye gave me meat; I was naked and ye 
clothed me,’’ will judge us according to the 
way that we spend our money for food and 
clothes for the needy. 
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TARIFFS FOR THE ISLANDS. 


ONLY one of the political conventions re- 
cently held suggested in its platform a tariff 
policy for the new territory already acquired 
or soon to be covered permanently by the 
American flag. The Republicans of Cali- 
fornia urged that the Philippines, as well as 
Porto Rico, should be retained, and declared 
that the nation should then ‘‘extend the 
benefits of free commercial intercourse to all 
sections of the American Union”’ in con- 
formity with that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which requires that ‘all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” By the same platform the 
Republican nominees in the Congressional 
districts of California were enjoined to use 
their utmost efforts ‘‘to secure the speedy 
extension of the revenue system of the United 
States to Porto Rico and the Philippines, in 
order that all parts of our country may enjoy 
the benefits of trade intercourse with our 
new acquisitions on the same terms that now 
prevail throughout the Union.”’ 

This is a question of much importance, to 
which the people have given little thought. 
Our Government has undertaken to enforce 
at those ports of Porto Rico, Cuba and the 
Philippines which we control, tariff laws based 
upon those which were imposed by Spain, 


but freed from the preferential differences. 


by which Spain favored the manufacturers of 
the mother country or made valuable con- 
cessions to certain local interests. These 
War Department tariffs are merely tempora- 
ry; they do not foreshadow a policy for the 
future. They are subject to modification by 
executive order, and are designed to prevent 
commercial disturbance during a period of 
transition; but in the near future they will 
be displaced by tariff schedules more in ac- 
cord with the desires of the islanders and of 
the American people. 

Whenever Porto Rico and Hawaii shall 
become Territories of the Union, the tariff 
laws of the United States will, we should 
say, be applied to the islands. The Consti- 
tution will require this uniformity. Then 
trade between the islands and the States will 
be free, as it is between the States and Ari- 
zona; and the duties at San Juan or Ponce 
or, Honglulu on goods from foreign lands will 


be the same as those collected at New York. 
But until a territorial government shall be 
s¢t up in Porto Rico it may be expedient to 
enforce there a distinct system of tariff laws, 
designed to meet the expenses of military 
occupation and at the same time, possibly, to 
restore and stimulate domestic industries. 
The tariff problem in that island presents 
few difficulties. 

In Cuba the conditions are different, be- 
cause we are to promote the creation of a 
stable, independent government there, and 
if the. people are to govern themselves in an 
independent republic, they wil] make their 


. own tariff laws, levying upon imports from 


the United States and other countries for 
revenue or protection, or for both. But 
some time will elapse before they demon- 
strate their ability to govern themselves re- 
spectably; and until they shall do this the 
character of the Cuban tariff will probably 
be determined in large measure by our Gov- 
ernment, whose influence will doubtless be 
exerted in favor of tariff regulations giving 
no preference to this country, but designed 
to build up a wasted land and to yield a fair 
revenue without pressing heavily upon im- 
poverished consumers. For some time to 
come, however, the Cuban tariff will be 
shaped by military order and be fitted to 
conditions exceptional, but temporary. If 
Cuba should ever be annexed, it would not 
long thereafter come under our tariff laws. 
In the Philippines this problem becomes a 
formidable one, involving our international 
relations. Upon ourtreatment of it may de- 
pend the retention by the United States of 
the friendship of Great Britain and the de- 
velopment of our export trade with the Asi- 
atic mainland. Whatever may be the nature 
of the settlement to be reached in Paris by 
the Peace Commission, our Constitution will 
not determine the character of the Philippine 
tariff for some years to come, and may never 
be thus applied. If we should acquire the 
entire archipelago, or Luzon alone, we should 
be able to enforce tariff regulations in our 
possessions without reference to the require- 
ment that ‘‘all duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.’’ The inhab- 
itants would not speedily be fitted to estab- 
lish a territorial government, and this na- 
tion, holding the island or islands as a.kind 


. 
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of colonial dependency, belonging to the 
United States, but not a part of the United 
States, could impose such tariff regulations 
as would serve both insular and national in- 
terests, , 

The extension of our present tariff to in- 
clude the islands, or to include . Luzon, 
would permit the importation of all goods 
from this country free of duty, while similar 
goods from Europe, Australia, Japan or the 
mainland of Asia, if dutiable at our ports, 
would be taxed heavily. At the same time, 
the agricultural products of the islands and 
certain textile goods manufactured by Asia- 
tic labor would be admitted here free of duty. 
This should not be overlooked by the Cali- 
fornians who ask that ‘‘the protective pol- 
icy of the United States’’ shall be extended 
to the Philippines. American farmers and 
some American manufacturers might see 
more free trade than protection, for them- 
selves, in such extension. Again, if Agui- 
naldo and his followers should be permitted 
to set up a government of their own, we 
should in time be excluded from any direct 
participation in the making of Philippine 
tariffs, 

That ‘‘open door ’’ in the East, for which 
Great Britain contends, and which is re- 
quired for the development of our trade with 
the millions of Asia, could not be found at 
Manila if we should pursue the policy marked 
out in the California platform. By closing 
the door at Philippine ports to all except 
our own exporters—or by subjecting 
them to high taxes as against free trade 
in American goods—we should, in the 
eyes of the world, lose the right there- 
after to oppose or to complain of com- 
mercial exclusiveness in China, on the 
neighboring mainland. Our commercial 
interests require ‘‘open doors” in the East 
and equal opportunities for all. Our inter- 
national associations are with those who 
Strive to keep the trade doors open there. 
This should be borne in mind if the settle- 
ment shall give us the islands, Governing 
them as a dependency we should have a free 
hand in making tariffs. Our own protective 
tariff would scarcely be beneficial for the is- 
lands; a system of moderate imposts, de- 
signed to pay the expenses of government 
and occupation, would offend no friendly 
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Power, nor would it be régarded as’ proof of 
the abandonment of any position which -we 
have held with respect to exclusiveness. or 
commercial preferences in China, The.ques- 
tion is one that our people and political 
leaders should examine carefully. 





THE COLORED PRESBYTERIANS. 


THE Colored Presbyterian Church, set off 
by the Southern Presbyterian Church under 
the name of ‘‘ The Separate and Self-Gov- 
erning Synod of the United States and Can- 
ada,” is having the trouble it ought to have. 
It was organized on race lines, and such an 
organization is wrong. 

The story proceeds with all the consecu- 
tiveness of a demonstration in Euclid. 
First the Southern Presbyterian Church had 
a discussion as to whether it should ordain 
negroes. Next, having ordained them, it 
established a separate theological school for 
them, and set them apart in presbyteries and 
appointed a special secretary to care for their 
interests. Then it told them that they 
would prefer to go it alone, im a synod of 
their own. Most of them dutifully said Yes; 
some others said No. The new denomina- 
tion was agreed upon last November, and its 
first meeting for full organization was made 
last May under the above portentous name, 
three or four presbyteries joining in it; and 
two refusing. The amount of sympathy the 
colored churches had found with the whites 
may be judged. from the fact that only ten 
white churches tried to carry on colored 
Sunday-schools, and the Stillman Academy 
had to be closed for lack of support. It is 
not strange that when the negro ministers, 
only fifty-five in all, were asked by circular 
if they wished to go off by themselves, thirty- 
three of them replied thatthey did. So they 
were set off by themselves, and were wished 
God-speed. 

The refusal of two presbyteries, small 
ones, to go with the rest, caused some anx~- 
iety; especially as the new synod was a very 
little one. The suggestion was made that 
the Northern Presbyterians should turn their 
negroes into this body. Said A. L. Phillips, 
D.D., the exeellent secretary for colored 
work, in THE INDEPENDENT for February 
24th: 
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‘‘If the Northern Presbyterians. would agree 
to allow their coloredsmembership to go along 
the line of their inclination and would guaran- 
tee the same amount of aid as now, it would 
not be long till colored Presbyterians in this 
country would occupy the same exalted posi- 
tion among the negroes that’ white Presbyte- 
rians o¢cupy among-our fellow citizens.’’ 


But'the Northern Presbyterians would not 
ask their colored members to go and they 
did not want to go. They were well treated 
where they were. Their delegates came back 


to the South from the General Assembly and~ 


reported that they had been treated just like 
white people, were put on committees, took 
partin public devotions and in debate, had as 
good seats as anybody in public meetings, and 
they saw no reason to secede so long as they 
were made comfortable. 

Well, a year isnot yet past, and this new 
‘Separate and Self-Governing Synod of the 
United States and Canada” is in serious dan- 
ger of disruption. A conference of colored 
Presbyterians has been held in Birmingham, 
Ala., at which two full presbyteries were 
present, except one minister, and a number of 
other churches were represented. They 
were grateful for all that the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church had done for them, but they 
did not want to go intoa negro Church, and 
they passed this vote: 


“Tt is,our desire and purpose, together with 
our people, to go over to the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, and we will, at the earliest 
practicable day, take such orderly steps as will 
lead to that result.” 

This is sound and sensible action. We 
hope that, it will be accepted by all the 
churches that have been persuaded to organ- 
ize a new denomination. There are enough 
Presbyterian denominations withoutit, Let 
them all go over to the Northern Church, 
which will welcome them and give them 
Christian treatment. The Southeru Presby- 
terian Church, which bowed them out, 
ought to be willing to facilitate the transfer. 

We only add that we have all along held 
that negroes do not wish. to organize sepa- 
rate denominations.. They do it because they 
are not wanted with the whites. And even 
if they wished to separate they should be 
taught better. We must fight caste whether 
among whites or blacks. 
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WHAT IS NEW UNDER THE SUN? 


Wuat we formerly called plagiarism now 
goes- without .ame and without special re- 
buke. The new order of things is probably 
an improvement; for life is too short and lit- 
erature too crowded with interesting appari- 
tions to admit.of quibbling over the differ- 
ence between borrowing and appropriating 
the thoughts of others. Of course when it 
comes to actual stealing there is a difference; 
but we are not nowadays busying ourselves 
with trying to convict every borrower and 
punish him for theft. 

It may be that we expect originality less 
than we once did, and therefore are not so 
clamorously insistent upon having it. At 
all events.the new criticism has little to say 
about. plagiarism and the debt supposed to be 
owing by the new author to the old. We 
are inclined to take every newcomer in let- 
ters quite seriously and treat him as one more 
Parnassian, whose arrival is an event abso- 
lutely independent of all past history. This 
view of criticism necessarily regards contem- 
porary art as ephemeral or momentary, with- 
out root in the past or flower in the future. 

Singularly enough, however, we still cling 
to the: old criticism in connection with old 
literature, feeling quite unwilling to consider 
any ancient. genius as standing alone and 
self-sufficient.. The moment that a Greek 
poet, for example, comes under examination 
we begin to grope through the ages behind 
him for the stuff out of which he built up his 
song, Before Homer there must have been 
Homer’s. original sources, we say to our- 
selves, and. before Sappho some one sang, 
suggesting to her the key-note of her wonder- 
ful melody. Theocritus, too, must have read 


idyls by masters of whom not even a rumor 


has. come down to us. Virgil seems abso- 
lutely,to confirm our theory of hereditary 
theft among children of the Muses. Here 
are his Eclogs stolen almost bodily from the 
old Sicilian flute-blower. 

It would seem that criticism could take 
little comfort to itself in passing to the limit 
of this theory, which, like that of Atlas sup- 
porting the earth, must. finally come to grief 
for lack of something to standon. Atlas 
might. have his footing on another world; 
but who would hold that up? And what 
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would sustain the last Atlas? We may ad- 
mit that originality, taken as a rounded 
whole, is impossible to any one poet or art- 
ist, and still recognize the primitive, hereto- 
fore untouched substance contributed to art 
by each genuine genius. 

The saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun does not necessarily mean that be- 
cause everything is old nothing can be used 
in a new way. Every surprise of poetry is 
made out of elementals as old as time; but 
genius knows how to feel back to the un- 
used remnant, and get hold of substances a 
mere modicum of which can leaven a great 
mass of common, worked-over materials. 
Lightning had flashed from cloud to earth, 
electricity had existed from the beginning; 
but Franklin used it first among men. Steam 
was aS common as water, yet the world 
waited long for Watt and Fulton. 

Why should we not expect a poet to do 
with the elements of Art what Newton did 
with the original forces of Nature? Is it 
harder to believe that Tennyson was origi- 
nal than that Edison has been? Of course, 
the poet’s diction must betray him here and 
there, and he cannot avoid the common 
chords of which the body of all melody is 
made. His triumph is in the few original 
dashes of freshness, in the presentation of 
forms never before used, in surprises sprung 
amid droning of universal monotonies. Ar- 
tistic originality discloses itself in‘ scattered 
details rather than in a whole creation. 
Among a thousand human faces we see one 
that is beautiful; and what distinguishes it 
is not new features, but a fascinating com- 
bination—a new arrangement of features. 
Nature by some divine stroke made the per- 
fect arrangement of parts that are common 
to many unattractive faces. 

Genius has the power to take what has 
never been used, or never properly used, and 
turn it to highest account, give it the 
perfect form, and clothe it with supreme sig- 
nificance. We shall never be able to account 
for originality by trying to trace it back 
through the ages to mere nebular begin- 
nings, nor shall we discover the secret of one 
poet’s works by analyzing the works of those 
who preceded him. In the case of genius, 


each manifestation is something never before 
disclosed. 
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THE CAROLINE ISLANDS AND 
THE WAR. — 

Many have been the conjectures, and 
many and startling have been the newspaper 
reports as to the effect of the late war upon 
the Caroline Islands; but from so isolated a 
part of the world it is needless to say that 
the daily papers can have no authentic word 
brought to them by their reporters. As has 
been stated before in THE INDEPENDENT, 
the Caroline Islands have had but three 
means of communication with the outside 
world. One was the trading vessels, sailing 
mostly from China and Japan, sometimes 
from Honolulu, and less frequently from 
San Francisco, whose information is picked 
up mainly from traders and beach-combers, 
and istoo often colored to suit the occasion, 
Another was the ‘‘ Morning Star,” the mis- 
sionary ship making one voyage a year be- 
tween Honolulu and Micronesia, of which 
these Caroline Islands form a part. This 
vessel returned to Honolulu in April last, 
and has been detained there pending the 
close of the war and the final adjustment of 
affairs, the American Board being advised 
not to send her back to Spanish waters lest 
she be seized by the Spanish at Ponape. 
Until Dewey’s victory in the Philippines the 
third means of communication was the Span- 
ish gunboat which made quarterly voyages 
between Manila and Ponape; but now that 
means of communication with the outside 
world is of the past, and there remain but 
the trading vessels, with their irregular voy- 
ages and uncertain information and the mis- 
sionary ship, to bring word to the outside 
world from these islands. The only reliable 
information to be had of the condition of af- 
fairs throughout the group must come 
through letters written by the missionaries 
resident in the islands, 

A recent letter states that the first news— 
and the only news—of the war with Spain 
reached the Caroline Islands on the twenty- 
first of July, through a Japanese schooner; 
and then they only knew there was a war, 
but did not know the cause or any details. 
On Ponape, the Spanish Government station 
and the only island in the group where there 
are Spanish soldiers, the natives had been 
again in revolt for some time. Insurrections 
among the natives have been the rule, rather 
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than the exception, under the sway of Spain, 
and the latest seems likely to complete for 
the present the separation from Spanish 
rule, 

Henry Nanepei, a young. chief who was in 
the employ of the mission asa teacher before 
the Spanish came, since that time has been 
in their employ as interpreter and teacher, 
and has been serving them faithfully while 
remaining stedfast in his Christian faith and 
refusing to conform to the Spanish ecclesi- 
astical rule. He isas influential a man as 
there is on Ponape, of fair education—for a 
native—and of sterling worth. This man, 
for some reason, has been arrested and im- 
prisoned by the Spanish for some months. 

Captain Milander, a trader and in com- 
mand of a small schooner, has had his goods 
and money sealed up by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and his ship held at Ponape. He 
is, perhaps, the only trader in the islands 
who has kept faith ‘with the missionaries 
through these troubled years, and yet at the 
same time has beén on good terms with the 
Spanish and allowed to trade at Ponape. 

Re-enforcements for the mission have re- 
cently sailed from San Francisco on a little 
trading schooner, the ‘‘ Queen of the Isles,” 
in command of an ex-mate of the ‘‘ Morning 
Star.’’ They are destined for Kusaie, three 
hundred miles east of Ponape, and for Ruk, 
four hundred miles west of that island, all 
inthe Caroline group. With the arrival of 
these newcomers and the mail, the first au- 
thentic accounts of the war and the pending 
results will reach the missionaries, the Span- 
ish and the natives. We can know, without 
being told, how earnest will be the prayers 
of thousands of Christian natives that one 
result of the war may be to break the bands 
of Spanish oppression. 





THE most extraordinary and unexpected 
complication which has arisen in connection 
with the future of the Philippine Islands, is 
the ecclesiastical one which is likely to make 
Spain desire to give up the whole Philippine 
group to the United States, and which 
pledges the Catholic Church inthe Philip- 
pines to the same conclusion. An extraor- 
dinary interview with the Archbishop of 
Manila, Nozaleda de Villa, -has been cabled 
by the Associated Press (altho his name is 
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misprinted ‘‘Dozal’’), in which the arch- 


-bishop expresses the earnest hope that the 


islands will not remain Spanish, because 
the rebels are now so strong that it would 
entail appalling bloodshed, and that the re- 
conquest of the: natives would be impos- 
sible. He does not desire that the islands 
shall become independent but that they shall 
be under the. control of a strong Western 
Power. He also declares that it will be nec- 
essary that the religious orders should go, be- 
cause the whole people have determined to 
abolish them; and he lays the chief blame 
upon the Dominicans, Augustines, Francis- 
cans and Recolets, precisely as Mrs. Hamm 
did in her article published last week. He 
also agrees with her that the Jesuits are 
blameless, but the rival orders quarrel and 
intrigue and increase the general discontent, 
We commend this to our Catholic papers, 
most of which have hastened without evi- 
dence, and against evidence, to deny 
any wrong-doing on the part of the 
friars. We do not know, but we suspect 
that this change of attitude on the part 
of the archbishop, while rendered necessary 
by the condition of the islands, and by the 
fact that the lives and property of the church 
could be protected only under the American 
Government, was helped. by the Catholic 
chaplains who accompanied our army to 
Manila, and who have had interviews with 
the archbishop, and who probably have had 
no little influence in leading him to put his 
trust in the United States and to desire that 
the islands should come under our con- 
trol. 





THE Washington correspondents of the 
great daily papers have a way of talking with 
men highest in authority, and what they 
agree in saying is likely to be true; and they 
agree that there is a feud between the Secre- 
tary of War and the General commanding 
ourarmy. This is a very awkward situation, 
one that has done and may do much mis- 
chief. It is a condition that doubtless trou- 
bles and ought to trouble the President. It 
is hardly our business to know, what none 
but those on the inside tan know, which is 
right, or whether both are wrong; but we 
wish this state of things might stop. Both 
Mr. Alger and General Miles seem much 
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concerned for their personal rights and au- 
thority, while the people care for the inter- 
ests of the army.. We had a miserable illus- 
tration last week of the difference between 
the two in the contradictory reports as to 
whether we should have in this city a public 
review: of General Miles’s Porto Rico com- 
mand, It wasa quarrel in the eyes of the 
public. 





THE first cable dispatch received from 
General Otis, giving an account of how the 
pacified city of Manila'is being governed, has 
some interesting and instructive items, First 
comes the statement that a large force is po- 
licing and cleansing the city. That is good; 
sanitation goes with police work in good 
government. Then receipts will exceed ex- 
penditures; that is good administration. 
Then United States laws for admission of 
opium are enforced, which is also good. The 
same for admission of Chinese, which is very 
questionable. And then, in conclusion, our 
standard is applied to matters of public mor- 
als, which will, doubtless, much surprise the 
Filipinos; as sales of licenses for lotteries and 
pastimes opposed to public morals are dis- 
continued. We suppose that means cock- 
fighting, bull-fighting (if they have bulls), 
and various forms of gambling. That is good 
also; but what a change! 





HAVING resigned the office of Chairman of 
the Committee of the National (Gold Stand- 
ard) Democratic Party, Mr. William D. 
Bynum advises his associates to vote for the 
Republican candidates in the Congressional 
districts this fall. It is plain. enough that 
Gold Standard Democrats can use their 
ballots in no other way so effectively, and 
the election of a good working majority of 
Republicans for the House in the next Con- 
gress is greatly to be desired. It would pre- 
vent any attack upon the currency and give 
the Government a free hand in the pursuit 
of its policy for the solution of great prob- 
lems arising out of the war. It is expected 
that the Senate will be in accord with the 
President with respect to the currency. A 
House controlled by a fusion of Bryanite 
factions could not change our currency laws 
by legislation, but trade and industry would 
suffer temporarily by reason of its futile en- 
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deavors to scale down the value of the:hon- 
est American dollar by one-half. » In ‘taking 
up new responsibilities in Porto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines, the President should 
have the support -and assistance. of ‘both 
branches of Congress; the -nagging-opposi- 
tion of one branch would retard -progress 
toward a settlement and be injurious: to 
national interests. A. continuance. of the 
supremacy of the Republican Party. in the 


‘House during the coming two. years ‘would 


serve the material interests of all Demo- 
crats, whether Bryanites or Gold men, more 
effectively and beneficially than the election 
of an opposition majority. 





SIR WILLIAM CROOKE’S presidential ad- 
dress at the British Association was of unu- 
sual interest, and not wholly because of its 
discussion of the future food supply of the 
world. He announced the discovery by him- 
self of a new element, this time not one of 
the gaseous group, but a rare earth, which 
he called monium, with an atomic weight of 
118, and which: enters freely into chemical 
combinations. But the longest discussion 
will come over his utterances on the subject 
of psychic research. He is also President of 
the Society of Psychical Research, and he 
introduced some of its conclusions as coming 
within the realms of science. He recognized 
it as settled that there is such a thing as 
telepathy and that thoughts and images may 
be transferred from one mind to another 
without the agency of the recognized organs 
of sense, such as sight and hearing. He 
suggested that there must be some kind of 
bridge which can be established between 
mind and mind, something which will, by 
and by, be scientifically investigated. He 
recalled that Riéntgen has familiarized us 
with an order of vibrations of more extreme 
minuteness than the smallest waves with 
which we had hitherto been acquainted, and 
of dimensions comparable with the distances | 
between the centers of the atoms of which 
the material universe is built up; and the ex- 
treme of minuteness in vibrations may not 
yet have been discovered. He did not _men- 
tion Dr. Hodgson’s careful investigations, 
which seem to him to prove the existence of 
disembodied souls, altho he mentioned in a 
general way that scholar’s important investi- 
gations, 
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THE London Z%mes and all the English 
religious papers are filled with a discussion 
of the growth of Ritualism in the Anglican 
Church, and especially the use of services 
and forms that are notin the Prayer-Book and 
are illegal,, The*subject: would be of much 
less importance: if these illegal doings were 
not protected: and’ ‘supported by the State. 
It is one: more> illustration of the way that 
the Engtish’ people are getting dissatisfied 
with:an Establisiied Church. Were it dis- 
established: then’ each local church might 
have whatever service it pleased, high or low, 
under the rules which the denomination 
chose to require or enforce, And we may 
say that. while an advanced sacramental 
ritual, polychrome, ambicessional and pres- 
tidigitational as anybody chose to make it, 
may be indicative of what Paul contemptu- 
ously condemns as *‘weak’’ theology; yet it is 
no moreunbiblical or inconsistent with essen- 
tial Christianity than the Judaizing errors of 
those of whom Paul said: ‘‘ Him that is weak 
in the-faith receive ye.” Wearethen in this 
unfortunate. position that there is a legal 
obligation of the English Government to put 
certaifi- weak» brethren out of the Church 
whom Christianity and St. Paul, and, we be- 
lieve, a Church disestablished would allow to 
remain. 





.... We hold up no hands of horror with 
those who ask with trembling voice and 
bristling..hair,.‘‘ What guaranty have we 
that: the: new Territories will. not become 
States ?””’ When’ they deserve tu be States 
we do not see why they should not be States, 
We took ‘benighted California, and by and by 
made a State of it; and we did well. If the 
Hawaiian Islands get to have half a million 
population, and acquit themselves well under 
a territorial government, there .is no reason 
why they should not be a State. If Porto 
Rico serves as satisfactory. an apprentice- 
ship.as: Territory, no man can give a valid 
reason why it should not have the full rank of 
State. Wetneed not worry ourselves as long 
as we control the'situation. It is the non- 
sense of arrogance that thinks nothing possi- 
ble except to ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,” whatever they 
may be. 


.... Of-course-British benevolence will be 
taxed to provide for the wants of fifty thou- 
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sand people made destitute by the terrible 
storm which has swept over the Windward 
Islands. As soonas news of the storm came 
to this country, our Weather Bureau .in- 
formed the public that it had anticipated the 
tornado and sent word to theislands to guard 
against it, and that by this precaution much 
loss had doubtless been averted. This is ex- 
cellent service, done free, or in return for the 
privuege of having observers stationed on 
those islands. But we recall a late order that 
no such warnings should be sent to Haiti, 
because that country had been afraid to 
grant stations for weather reporters. That 
was not generous, and might mean needless 
loss to shipping in Haytian waters. 


.... Very wisely has its quinquennial Synod 
rejected the proposition brought before the 
Moravian Church in this country to change its 
name. Everybody knows them as the Mora- 
vians, but their official name is the Unitas 
Frairum, or United Brethren. It was pro- 
posed to take the name of ‘‘ Brethren’s Uni- 
ted Episcopal Church.’’ That is an inferior 
name, more sectarian. Why call attention 
to so unimportant, because unspiritual, a 
characteristic as the Episcopal form of gov- 
ernment, especially just when the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is about ready to drop 
both the *‘ Protestant ’’ and the ‘‘ Episcopal ”’ 
designation? It is unfortunate if a name of 
a denomination perpetuates its sectarianism, 
especially its ecclesiasticism of polity. The 
more general a name —and Unitas Fra- 
trum is excellent—the less its obstruction 
to the coming Christian Union, 


.-.. We record elsewhere Dr. John Hall’s 
death. There is just one thing to be said 
about him; he was a loving, model pastor, 
and nothing else. He was the ideal of a 
fatherly, bishop-like teacher of his people. 
He was very tall, and he stooped to them. 
He was not learned; he was not a leader in 
any public: or ecclesiastical matters; was 
satisfied with being the teacher of simple 
truths in an admirably simple way to one of 
the most cultivated, intelligent and wealthy 
congregations in the country, He was good, 
faithful, honest and able- within the limits 
which he set to himself, and no pastor was 
ever better loved or more trusted or more 
useful. : 
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.. Probably otit readers are not accus- 
tomed to think of John Hay, Secretary of 
State, Ambassador to England and author of 
‘« Jim Bludso,” as a churchman and a hymn- 
writer. They will find a hymn of his on page 
827. When he wrote the lines 


**O let us hear the inspiring word 
Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our’ hearts the high command: 
‘Go onward and possess the land,’”’ 


he could not have thought of the literal and 
political application they might have at this 
time, when our nation seems to hear the 
same command which the Israelites refused 
to obey, and were compelled to wander for 
forty years. _ 

.-1n his review of the condition of the 
Jews the world over before the Zionist Con- 
gress at Basie, this is what Dr. Max Nordau 
had to say of the United States: 

** Even the United States have not been free 

from the disease of anti-Semitism. The law 
and public life know nothing about Jew- 
hatred. Nevertheless, the number of hotels 
and educational institutions which expressly 
close their doors to Jews is very great.” 
We have heard of a hotel here and there that 
closes its doors against Jews; but where are 
the educational institutionsthat do it? They 
must be some girls’. boarding-schools, not 
worth mentioning. 

.. As we Protestants have our A, P. A.’s, 
so the Catholics have theirs, who, to use 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne’s word, perhorresce 
before the dangers of a coming kulturkampf. 
One of their German Cassandras tells the 
Cincinnati Catholics that a war against them 
is coming in this country which involves 
State control over churches, convents and 
parochial schools, taxation of the same, com- 
pulsory education in public schools, a citizen’s 
oath renouncing allegiance to the Pope, and 
exclusion of Catholics from public offices. 
They are in no new danger. 

.»The Cuban Government called an 
election for last week for representatives to 
a Cuban general assembly, to meet on Octo- 
ber toth. We can be pretty sure that the 
United States will recognize no election or 
convention until one is called after the settle- 
ment with Spain, When the Spanish soldiers 
have left, then it will be the duty of our 
Government to call fora fair election, in 
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which all parties shall have ari equai chance, 
and when the form of government for Cuba 
will be decided. 


.. We anxiously await the report of the 
expedition by General Kitchener up the Nile 
to Fashoda, for we do not yet know that the 
French are holding it, nor whether Major 
Marchand is at the head .of a nominally 


’ scientific expedition, nor how far he is. sup- 


ported by the Abyssinians backed by Russia. 
But we do not believe that Great Britain 
means to submit to the seizure of ~ part of 
the Nile Valley by France. 


.. General Morgan calls attention to the 
fact that while the less than one million white 
Baptists of the North have five well equipped 
theological seminaries, the million and a half 
of Southern colored Baptists have only one 
theological seminary, and that poorly equip- 
ped and with a small faculty. Help those 
brethren. 


.. It is by no means sure that the Filipi- 
nos, even those in their lately called national 
assembly, do not desire annexation to the 


United States. Let them once understand 
they can have good government and their 
own locallegislature, and we may be sure that 
they will be glad of the protection of the 
United States, 


.. That funny Texas regiment that was 
unwilling to take its pay from a colored pay- 
master has ceased to see any wit in its 
stupid joke, and now consents to be paid in 
the regular way.. The Government said they 
could take their money or go without it, and 
money proved a good schoolmaster. 


.. We should be very sorry to believe that 
the heads of the anarchist committee that 
hatched the plot for the murder of the Em- 
press of Austria have made their headquarters 
in this country, If that should be true, every 
good American will be glad to see them ex- 
tradited and punished. 


.. The Sultan yiélds in Crete. Thus 
practically Crete is lost to Turkey; another 
one of the many deliverances from Turkish 
rule during the present century. Slowly 
Turkey retires back to Asia; and there she 
is not safe. 


. 


...» The Catholic papers have settled it 
that Patrick Corbett, the father of the 
pugilistic champion, did give his son good 
Catholic instruction in the St. Ignatius Jes- 
suit College in San Francisco, But that is no 
argument for or against clerical education. 
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_ | DR. JOHN HALL. 

‘Dr. Joun HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in this city, died Sep- 
tember 17th at Bangor, Ireland. He was on his 
annual visit to Europe and spending a time at 
his sister’s home. Dr. Hall has not been in 
the best of health for some time,and his physi- 
cians have warned him that he could not much 
longer continue the strain of preaching. Still 
he had improved and was laying his plans to 
come to this country and resume his duties in 
this city, when he was taken suddenly ill and 
died after a severe sickness of two days. 

Dr. Hall was not an old man, altho in his 
seventy-first year. He was born in County 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1829, of Scotch ancestry; 
was trained at Belfast College, his expenses, 
according to the current reports, being met to 
-a considerable degree by a lady interested in 
him, who is now his widow. He was licensed 


‘to preach before he was twenty years old, 
took up home missionary work in the west of 
Ireland, and was so successful that he was 
called in three years to the pastorate of the 


First Presbyterian Church in Armagh. After 
a few years’ service there he accepted a call to 
Dublin, where he labored for nine years, his 
reputation constantly increasing. In 1867 he 
came to this country as delegate from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland to the two Assemblies of the Presby- 
terian Church in this country. The Old School 
branch met in Cincinnati and the New School 
at Rochester. In both he was most warmly 
welcomed, and took an active part in the dis- 
cussions, earnestly pleading for the union of 
the two bodies. i 

Just as he was about to sail a union meeting 
was held in this city, at which Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Fairbairn, of the Free College of Glasgow, 
and others, took part. His ability called to 
him the attention of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, then at the corner of Nineteenth 
Street, at that time without a pastor, and on 
his return to Ireland he received a call, which 
he accepted immediately, and was installed in 
November, 1867. With the up-town move- 
ment it became evident that the church should 
change location, and the present building at 
Fifty-fiith Street and Fifth Avenue was 
erected, being completed in 1874. 

From that time Dr. Hall has been one of the 
most prominent men in the Presbyterian 
‘Church, not merely as pastor of the wealthiest 


church and one of the largest in its mémbers 
ship, but because of his wide interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the welfare not only of the 
denomination but of Christian work through- 
out the country. He. has been for many years 
President of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, and has interested 
himself very earnestly in a large number of 
tenevolent movements. Under the care ofthe 
church itself, there have been a number of 
missions and philanthropic organizations, all 
of which have received his careful attention. 

During the doctrinal discuss‘<is in the Pres- 
byterian Church, while ‘t was well known that 
Dr. Hall was profoundly and earnestly in sy=- 
pathy with the conservative view, his personaj 
relations at all times with those who d:ffered 
from him were cordial. A very earnest and 
ardent advocate of what he believed to be 
right, he was not aggressive in his methods or 
harsh in his treatment. He was a very warm 
friend, and his personal feelings once enlisted 
he was intensely loyal tosuch friendships. It 
was to this characteristic that was largely due 
the late trouble in the church over the Warsza- 
wiak case. It was popularly supposed that it 
was the difference between Dr. Hall and the 
session in this matter that occasioned the re- 
cent resignation of his pastorate. Another 
element, however, it is said, had some- 
thing to do with it. There has been 
for some time a feeling that it was im- 
practicable for one man wisely and efficient- 
ly to direct the energies of so large a church. 
Dr. Hall, who was an earnest representative 
of theold Presbyterian and Puritan idea of 
the sufficiency of the single pastorate, affirmed 
that there was no room in the Presbyterian 
polity for associate ministers. During his later 
years, however, it was very evident that he 
had come to feel that some such assistance was 
necessary, and plans were being considered 
for providing him with an assistant. The 
resignation which he offered last year of his 
pastorate gave occasion for one of the most 
effective tributes to the position which he held 
in his church and in the community that could 
be desired by any one. The appeal from the 
congregation was overwhelming, and he with- 
drew the resignation assured that he had their 
very cordial and enthusiastic support. 

Dr. Hall’s power in his church and the com- 
munity was largely due to his personal char - 
‘acter; his intense cordial sympathy with 
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people, his ability to enter into their personal 
experiences, and hislarge-hearted appreciative- 
ness. As compared with some others he was 
nota great preacher, at the same time his in- 
fluence in the pulpit was very powerful for 
simple, straightforward, consistent Christian 
life. 





THE SALVATION ARMY. 


IN some respects the Salvation Army contin- 
ues to beanenigma. There have been various 
periods at which its collapse or disintegration 
were confidently predicted; yet it has passed 
through each one and is now to all appearances 
as strong as ever. Many of its crudities have 
disappeared, and very much of the prejudice 
against it has been overcome. It is recognized 
to-day as one of the regular, legitimate forces 
for the uplifting of those whom many of the 
agencies of the Church seem to be unable to 
reach. At the same time there is unquestiona 
bly a feeling that this cannot continue indefi- 
nitely; that there are inherent weaknesses in 
the organization which must be apparent and 
which can scarcely fail to militate against per- 
manent efficiency. Whether there shall be in 
the future a break-up of the present organiza- 
tion and system, or whether it will develop into 
something not alien to and yet somewhat dif- 
ferent from the present, no one probably would 
be willing to say. 

It is perhaps significant that just at this time 
there appears in a leading British review an 
article by a Salvationist giving a note of 
warning. The article is in many respects sin- 
gularly interesting. The writer is evidently a 
person of education, of clear insight and trained 
habit of expression. He is not an officer, but a 
private. He is heartily in sympathy with the 
organization; believes in it with his whole 
soul; recognizes its dominant notes as earnest- 
ness and joy; claims for‘his fellow members q 
wide spiritual experience and as real a rever- 


ence of spirit as is found with other Chris- . 


tians, altho rough at times and harsh, and oc- 
casionally mixing the trivial with the sacred. 


He affirms that the ruling passion of the Army | 


is the seeking and saving the lost, and that in 
this work there is manifest much ‘‘ elementary 
religion and deep spirituality.” He rejoices in 


many of the phases of the Army’s work; its . 


recognition of the ability of women to take 
part in its varied duties; its cosmopolitanism, 
which enables Salvationists from every. portion 
of the world to come together and join heartily 
in its work in whatever country. He calls at- 
tention to its romance, illastrated by the fact 
that those of the humblest walks in life find 
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opportunities for work in the broad earth that 
are forbidden to those of higher standing; and 
also to the evident advantages of its military 
system in insuring economy of time, dis- 
He is a thoroughly loyal 


patch, punctuality. 
Salvationist. 

At the same time he feels it possible that as 
there are spots on the sun so there may be de- 
fects in the Salvation Army, and with a very 
clear insight he portrays some of these. He calls 
attention to the peculiar constitution, a ‘‘vol- 
untary association, organized and carried on 
somewhat after the manner of a ‘killing’ 
army,” all under the absolute dictatorship of 
the General; a dictatorship, however, which 
asks obedience, but imposes no penalty for 
disobedience. It makes large demands upon 
men, guided only by their own sense of justice 
or fitness, while yet unable to enforce its de- 
mands upon those who are at any time able to 
free themselves at will from its authority. 
Under such circumstances a conflict becomes 
disastrous; and one instance is cited where a 
corps was almost ruined through the feeling 
on the part of the members that a certain ac- 


‘tion of the authorities was unjust, while yet 


they had no means of expressing their own be- 
lief or setting forth their own views. His 
comment upon this is significant: 

‘ Autocratic government may do fairly weil in 
calm weather, but when storms arise there is 
only a step between autocracy and anarchy; and 
while religious zeal has made a kind of truce 
between the autocrat and voluntary elements in 
the Salvation Army, there will have to be for per- 
petual reconciliation not only very judicious ex- 
ercise of power on the part of authority, but also 
a wise recognition of the rights and privileges 
naturally associated with the voluntary element.” 
Thus, he believes, the members of the Army 
should have some share in its administration. 

Another point connected with its military 
system is that it tends to mechanical action, 
there being little room for personal initiative. 
‘* Orders have sometimes been obeyed with the 
quixotic intention, apparently, of converting 
bricks and mortar.” 

While public attention is very largely direct- 
ed tothe special features, the social scheme, 
slum work, etc., it is the ordinary work of the 
corps or societies that should be most careful- 
ly considered. These reveal characteristics 
which occasion anxiety. Among them is the 
sending out of untrained, undeveloped con- 
verts into the streets with a ‘‘ literal flourish of 
trumpet.’’ These are often ‘‘ offended ’’ and 
withdraw, reducing the corps considerably. Is 
there not, he claims, room here for caution and 
some wise method of probation? Another 
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difficulty arises from overpressure, the de- 
mands, physical and otherwise, upon the Army 
being very severe. During the six months 
average stay of an officer in a corps fully four 
hundred indoor and outdoor. meetings are held, 
besides much other work. The result is that 
they work up constantly to the limit of endur- 
ance, lack the element of calm, have no op- 
portunity for rest and recuperation. The au- 
thorities are ‘‘ wondrously kind to their sinners 
but very severe on their saints,’’ and seem to 
tax them to the utmost. 

One very important point referred to is the 
financial system. Taking into consideration 
the limited resources, the: writer calls the sys- 
tem an expensive one. He calculates that, 
including salaries, rents and other local ex- 
penses, at least $20,000 is necessary for, the 
working expenses of a division of twenty-five 
societies, including, perhaps, 2,000 Salvation- 
ists. One result is that many of the officers do 
not get even the modest salaries in full, and one 
instance is given where, during a single week, 
the combined salaries of two officers amounted 
to eighteen cents, and in another case the 
officers (women) were obliged to go out one 
morning to friends and beg their breakfasts. 
This. whole system is demoralizing in that it 
weakens the ability of the officers and men for 
work and makes them ‘‘disgusted with the 
eternal beg, beg, beg.”” In some cases the or- 
ganization is overloaded with buildings be- 
yond their means. As a poor people the writer 
thinks it far better to carry on their work in 
tents and sheds than to ‘‘indulge in erratic 
lapses from economy and sound finance.”’ 

The writer speaks simply for himself, altho 
he says that he has no doubt that other Salva- 
tionists have had somewhat similar thoughts. 
They love the organization of their choice; 
have obtained from it spiritual illumination; 
find in it opportunities for doing good; believe 


init heartily, yet they cannot but feel that its- 


future is uncertain. Will it continue to hold 


its place among the organizations of the - 


Church, or will it disappear with the disap- 
pearance of its present leadership? Three 
words, he considered, indicate the three great- 
est needs: ‘‘ thought, thoroughness, caution.” 





THE Polish Catholics of the United States 
this year omit their regular national congress, 
forthe assigned reason that the committee has 
had no time to make preparations. The real 
reason is a lack of harmony among them. 

....The Christian Missionary Church of 
Belgium, at its recent meeting reported an ad- 
dition of 393 new members. There are now 34 
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congregations and 64 mission stations. The 
financial situation has improved. The deficit 
of last year, amounting to about $800, has been 
removed, an‘ the debt of $4,800 has been re- 
duced by nearly $1,500. 


...eThe American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature opens its Bible course for its next year 
with the topic ‘‘ The Foreshadowings of the 
Christ,” and covers the whole field of Old Tes- 
tament history and prophecy. The plan of 
the institute adapts itself to either club or in- 
dividual study, and already thousands of stu- 
dents from the young people’s societies of 
every denomination as well as from churches, 
schools, etc., are interested and engaged in it. 


.-.eThe American Bible Society has met 
with a serious logs in the death of Albert S. 
Hunt, D.D., for twenty years a corresponding 
secretary. Dr. Hunt represented the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church among the executive 
officers, and was widely known throughout the 
country and universally beloved. He was an 
exceptionally good speaker, and his addresses 
at public gatherings were always anticipated 
and listened to with pleasure. Dr. Hunt’s 
death was quite sudden from pneumonia, re- 
sulting from exposure to the severe storm of 
two weeks ago. Hi sdeath leaves Dr. Gilman, 
senior secretary alone in the office. 


.-»+eThe Irish Presbyterian Church has re- 
joiced in a steady increase in every depart- 
ment. During the past ten years the number 
of families has grown from 79,991 to 83,857 and 
communicants from 103,449 to 106,602. The 
ministerial force is 656. There are 9,076 Sab- 
bath-school teachers and 104,754 scholars. The 
total contributions for all objects during the 
year amounted to $947,485, of which very 
nearly $100,000 was given for missions. The 
new church hymnary was adopted by a strong 
majority, and a similar majority’ agreed to 
offer no further judicial opposition to the use 
of instrumental music in congregational wor- 
ship. 


....5ome of our Roman Catholic exchanges, 
commenting upon the statement by Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board, that if 
the Roman Catholic Church in America will 
send missionaries to the heathen in the Philip- 
pines the Protestants will gladly withdraw and 
go to Africa, state that the teaching of the 
Catholic Church is the same the world over, 
and that the doctrine taught in the United 
States is the same as that taught in Cuba, the 
Philippines, South Ameria or Africa. They 
claim that the clergy are well able to cope with 
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the existing conditions, and that if the Pres- 
byterians should send missionaries to Africa 
they would find that the field was already taken 
py the Catholic priests, who are teaching the 
Word of God and instructing and civilizing the 
natives. 


.... The Universalist Leader calls for a dis- 
armament of Churches corresponding to the 
disarmament of the nations proposed by the 
Czar of Russia. It affirms that the longing for 
general unity through the last twenty years 
has been specially pronounced, but that mean- 
while, in order to secure general denomina- 
tional peace the sectarian forces of the differ- 
ent bodies have been somewhat abnormally de- 
veloped, especially in the line of expenditures 
for fine church buildings, destined soontolose 
their value in consequence*of some fresh dis- 
coveries in the same field. It holds that relig- 
ious culture, economic progress and Church 
extension have been either paralyzed or check- 
ed in their development by the system of ex- 
travagance, and urges that the Churches unite 
in an effort tocurb this extravagant develop- 
ment, that there may be less of rivalry and a 
more uniform and genuinely effective effort for 
Church development. 


....At a recent meeting of the Disciples of 
Christ in this city, it was stated that there had 
been during the past twelve months an increase 
of seventeen percent. in the denomination in 
this State and that this rate had been kept up 
for several years. A Congress of the denom- 
ination is also announced to be held next April 
in St. Louis, Mo., for the discussion of topics 
of general interest, such as church work, 


Christian union, Bible study, sociology, etc. 


The annual convention meets at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., October 13th-21st. The Church Exten- 
sion Board located at Kansas City is making a 
strong effort to increase their fund to $250,000 
by 1900. “ September is the month for Church 
Extension offerings. The American Christian 
Missionary Society is making vigorous prepa- 
rations for the observance of ‘‘ Forefather’s 
Day’’ among the Disciples Endeavor Societies, 
for the double purpose of acquainting the 
young more thoroughly with their religious 
pioneers and of making an offering to Home 
Missions. This board has recommended the 
grouping of contiguous churches and the con- 
centrating of their efforts on certain mission 
points. 


..+eThe Provincial Synod of the Moravian 
Church is now in session at Lititz, Penn. 
Among the various topics already acted upon 
is the nomination of two presbyters for the 
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episcopaty. During the past ten years no 
bishops have been consecrated, while two have 
died, leaving but three in the province, and 
two of them quite advanced in years. The 
Rev. C. L. Moench and the Rev. E. A. 
Oerter have been nominated. Their confir- 
mation must come from the Unity Elders’ Con- 
ference at Bethelsdorf, in Germany. The 
attention of the Provincial Board is also called 
to the difficulty in supplying pastorates on ac- 
count of the scarcity of suitable ministers, in 
connection with which the fact is noted that 
since the last synod 56 ministers have declined 
appointments tendered them by the Provincial 
Board, and 19 appointments have been vetoed 
by church boards. The increase in church- 
membership has been gratifying, the number 
of communicants having grown from 10,160, as 
reported on January Ist, 1893, to 11,661; an in- 
crease of 1,501; and the total number con- 
nected with the Church has risen from 15,915 
to 17,736. There has also been a considerable 
increase inthe number of Sunday-schools and 
Sunday-school scholars, the 33 missionary 
societies with their 2,309 members having 
grown to 44 societies with 3,485 mem- 
bers. The 68 young people's societies 
with 1,990 members have risen to 87 with 
a membership of 2,974, and the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ circles have likewise increased. In the 
year 1894 about one-fifth, last year more than 
one-third of the entire amount for church en- 
terprises and general Christian objects was 
furnished by these societies. A survey of the 
financial work shows that in 1893 there. was 
contributed for church support $95,265, and in 
1897, $106,515. The development has not been 
entirely even, the sum in 1896 being $114,134, 
and in 1894, $111,276. The gifts for church 
enterprises have fallen off; in 1893 they were 
$36,358, last year $21,145. For general Chris- 
tian objects the contributions have increased 
from $857 to $2,228. The Synod took action 
on the question of the remarriage of divorced 
persons, passing a resolution that ministers 
under its control be enjoined from officiating 
at the remarriage of such persons, knowing 
them to be such, if not assured that they, as 
innocent parties, have secured divorce on 
scriptural grounds. Reports of the different. 
departments of the Church show a general ad- 
vance and in most cases a good condition, 
altho in some instances the financial situation 
is difficult. A proposition was made to change 
the name of the denomination to ‘‘ The Breth- 
ren’s United Episcopal. Church’’; but, after 
considerable discussion, it was defeated by a 
large majority. 
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MISSIONS. 
THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


Tue- Armenians have great recuperative 
capacity. Many of those who seemed to have 
been hopelessly ruined by the calamities of 
1895 are getting upon their feet again; but 
there are others, to say nothing of the multi- 
tudes of helpless widows and orphans, who 
through lack of health, or opportunity, or en- 
ergy, seem to be hopelessly down. To add to 
the difficulty the present year, the crops, 
through the failure of the ‘‘latter rain’”’ 
throughout the greater part of the interior of 
the country, are much below the average. 
This will bring high prices and increase the 
difficulty of living. 

Another severe difficulty is experienced in 


the northeast part of the country. Thousands, 


of Armenians, during the disturbances of the 
past two or three years, took refuge in Russia. 
It seems that the Russian Government is send- 
ing them back. They come,the most of them, 
without means, and only to find that their 
houses and lands are in the hands of their op- 
pressors. Whether these can be recovered is 
a question. Thousands of such persons seem 
to be thrown among the already suffering 
mass, and the outlook is most depressing. 
This is particularly true in the region of Van. 

Inthe Province of Bitlis the Kurds are 
always a troublesome element, and they have 
become still more so since the Government has 
put arms in their hands and organized them 
into ‘‘ Hamadieh ’’ regiments. 
the poor people mercilessly, and there seems 
to be no redress. Sometimes it is done in an 
official way; that is, they represent that they 
have come upon official business, to secure 
some malefactor, to inflict punishment, or some- 
thing of the sort. The Government is contin- 
ually increasing these lawless regiments. They 
are now doing it among the Kuzal-back Kurds 
of the Anti-Taurus Mountains, in the Province 
of Harpfit. These regiments are likely to be- 
come a source of trouble to the Government 
itself. 

The past few months have been comparative- 
ly tranquil, but at present there is wide-spread 
fear. The Turks carry arms, they utter threats, 
they are more insolent and overbearing than 
usual, while the Government does next to 
nothing to reassure the people. The Turks 
have come to feel that they can do what they 
please to a Christian, and no notice will be 
taken of it. The Turkish papers reported 
that some Moslems were barbarously treated 
by the Greeks at the time of the evacuation of 
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Thessaly; and it is thought that this has ex- 
cited Moslem fanaticism against Christians, 
altho the worst that the Greeks have done is 
nothing in “comparison to the wholly unpro- 
voked outrages which they have perpetrated 
upon their unresisting neighbors. 





THE Basle Missionary Society reports the 
last year as its most successful one. Atits 
various stations in India, China, the Gold Coast 
and the Cameruns there were 2,600 baptisms 
from heathenism, and at the beginning of the 
present year there were 2,700candidates. The 
most striking progress is in China. 


-»»ethe State Department at Washington 
has received from the United States Minister 
at China translations of decrees by the Em- 
peror on various topics, including one with re- 
gard to the treatment of missionaries. In this 
the Emperor emphasizes the treaty provisions 
authorizing the promulgation of the Christian 
religion, and repeats most forcibly his instruc- 
tions that the authorities in the various prov- 
inces accord proper protection to missionaries. 
He also enjoins on the local officers that they 
receive the missionaries when they ordinarily 
call upon them. Commenting upon this Mr, 
Conger states that the decree will serve a gcod 
purpose in that missionaries will now be able 
to make representations direct to the officials 


concerning their work or difficulties, and there- 
by save time, trouble and expense. It is also 
urged that all unsettled cases be brought toa 
termination, and declares that the higher au- 
will be held to account and not 
allowed to shift responsibility to others. 


~eseIn Madagascar the anti-Protestant 
efforts of the Roman Catholics have not entire- 
ly ceased. Forexample, the Government has 
forbidden the English missionaries not merely 
to sell medicines but even to bring.medicines 
for themselves from England. As a result a 
great many. remedies which they used tofurnish 
at a moderate cost have gone up in price, so 
that it is impossible for the common people to 
secure them. In view of this the French soci- 
ety is making an effort to establish a medical 
mission to meet this new phase of the work. In 
another respect the situation is difficult. The 
French law requires military service, and the 
governors of the villages are relied upon to 
give the ages of the people who are liable, 
These are all Roman Catholics and are very 
apt to discriminate very heavily in favor of 
their own people, giving their ages as outside 
of the limit, while they put down the Protes- 
tants as withinthe limit. So eager have they 
been in some instances as to create a very cu- 
rious situation. In one instance they reported 


both a man and his son as of the same age—just 
twenty-one. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH, 


AN instructive and suggestive article, 
‘discussing the knowledge which Christ in his 
discourses exhibits of the Old Testament, ap- 
pears in the Neue Kirchl. Zeitschrift, No. 6 a,c, 
from the pen of Prof. William Engelhardt. It 
shows to what a wonderful degree the Lord in 
his words and teachings lived and moved and 
had his being in the words and the thoughts of 
the Old Testament, yet at all times filling these 
with higher and more glorious contents. The 
mere statistical data alone are noteworthy. 
The author in this article, entitled ‘‘ Jesus als 
Schriftgelehrter,’’ shows that, exclusive of par- 
allel passages, Christ in the New Testament 
cites literally, either entirely of in part, di- 
rectly or by reference, about two hundred 
Old Testament passages. He knows the Law, 


the history, the prophets and the Apocrypha‘ 


of the Jews. He mentions and discusses fif- 
teen Old Testament histories, as, also, twenty 
passages from Isaiah, thirty from the Psalms, 
forty from the Pentateuch, and passages from 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Jo- 
nah, Micah, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi, as also Job, Proverbs and Ecclesias- 
tes. His whole method of expression is satu- 
rated with scriptural phraseology and thought. 
The technical terms he employs are all taken 
from Old Testament theology, but give deeper 
meanings. Of this general principle the writer 
makes good use in explaining such contro- 
verted points as the meaning of the term ‘‘Son 
of man,” showing that it must signify more 
than the Aramaic dar-mash, in the sense of 
human being, as maintained by Wellhausen 
and a large number of critics, and that it must 
be the equivalent of the Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament expression, den ha-adam, and is trans- 
lated correctly by the New Testament 6 vid¢ rod 

av3pérov (with the article), the proper meaning 
of which is found in 1 Cor. 15: 45-47, in which 
Christ is termed the second or last Adam, or 
man. 


....The German Palestine Society is at 
present devoting much ofits energy to the neg- 
lected East Jordan country, its chief agent in 
investigating this historic region being Dr. G. 
Schumacher, of Haifa, who recently published 
the most complete map of the Hauran dis- 
tricts ever prepared. The latest issue of both 
of the journals of the society, the Zeitschrift 
and ‘the Mittheilungen, contain further articles 
on the Hauran. In the former periodical, Vol. 
21, No.1, Dr. G. Rindfleisch has given a full 
historic survey of this territory, devoting espe- 
cial attention to the Roman period and the 
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present times. The author has seemingly not 
himself visited the districts described, and the 
article contains nothing positively new. Its 
value consists in giving the results of the 
critical investigation of the Hauran literature 
of the past decades, and the account, covering 
47 pages, discusses the problem from all chief 
points of view. A special: historic chart, on 
the scale of 1-400,000, accompanies the article. 
The Hauran article in the Mittheilungeu is 
fromthe pen of Professor Briinnow, and re- 
port, his own journey made last year. He 
state. that the chief result of his investigation 
has been to determine that about all the ruins 
found east of the Dead Sea down to Petra are 
of Roman origin, and that practically nothing 
of the Moabite period is yet left. He thus 
agrees with Rindfleisch, who makes the Mo- 
hammedans responsible for the destruction of 
the old civilization of the Hauran. Briinnow 
statesthat he will now prepare a new map 
of Moab and Edom on the basis of his re- 
searches. 


....1n view of the persistent efforts at a liter- 
ary analysis of the Book of the Acts, which has 
characterized the investigations of the theolo- 
gians in recent decades, it is interesting to see 


what a philologian, not prejudiced by the docu- 


mentary and other hypotheses ofthe theologian, 
has to say on the language and style of the book 
in question, especially on the problem whether 
these point to a double authorship. Such an 
investigation by a layman we have in the 
brochure of Dr. Theodor Vogel, entitled ‘‘Zur 
Characteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil.” 
The author states that he has devoted several 
years to the study of the writings of Luke, and 
by the application of purely philological meth- 
ods has reached the conclusion on the lan- 
guage and style of Acts, that notwithstanding 
the fact that here and there appear some indi- 
cations that point to a composition from more 
than one source, yet there is nothing to show 
that both the Acts and the third Gospel are not 
the work of one man, and that one man Luke, 
the companion of Paul, evidently a native 
Greek and a writer of good Greek, except 
where his style is influenced by traditional 
formsofthought. Vogel is of the opinion that 
the beginning of Luke’s Gospel indicates that 
the author was acquainted with the Yay 
‘Iarpixf of Dioscorides of Anazarbus, a con- 
temporaneous writer on botany and pharmacy. 
In discussing the relation between Luke and 
Josephus, the novel idea is. expressed .that 
possibly the latter was influenced by. the. for- 
mer, 





FINANCIAL. 


CAPITAL’S COMBINATIONS AND 
THE REASON. 


AN era of good sense has certainly set in, 
so faras relates to the men whose prominence 
and power in the financial world permit them 
to give direction tothe course of events. 
Instances to support this view are constantly 
coming to hand, not the least important of 
them. being the graceful way in which the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad accepted the dec- 
laration of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it. was not justly entitled to the 
lower. rates—‘‘differentials,’’ in technical 
parlance—which it applied to passenger 
traffic.in competition with the roads under 
charters in the United States. It would not 
be true to claim that the new spirit with 
which moneyed men are actuated is the re- 
sult of philanthropy or philosophy.. The 
logic of hard facts has forced capital to com- 
bine or co-operate within reasonable limits. 
Profits have been cut down so heavily that 
the reckless competition of past years can- 
not be. indulged in, unless bankruptcy is to 
be invited. in all enterprises. Interest re- 
turns everywhere are declining, while the 
wage-earner, in a vast majority of cases, is 
holding firmly to wages as high as when 
capital was able to reap 25 or 50% more on 
its investment than it can to-day, with the 
purchasing power of the dollar improved by 
the decline in the average level of prices for 
commodities. It is most gratifying that 
such favorable conditions should govern the 
state of labor; but they compel capital to 
resort to new devices for keeping alive profits, 
else all the activities of civilization would 
gradually decline. 

A settlement of the controversies between 
the Canadian and the American railroads 
may mean much for the future of the trans- 
portation industry in the Northwest. The 
preliminary steps in that direction were prob- 
ably the result of pressure from English in- 
terests in the Dominion roads—interests 
which saw that profits were being wasted 
unnecessarily and which feared that in the 
end legislation by Congress might be invoked 


_ than ever before. 


to embarrass the business of the Canadian 
roads, which now have the privilege of de- 
livering goods in bond across'the frontier, 
thereby avoiding the delay of a customs ex- 
amination, Under the conditions which 
have prevailed for years, there would, in 
time, have come a point when a sort of com- 
mercial war would have been begun between 
the Dominion and ‘‘the States.’’ That is 
now avoided, and there is no reason why the 
American and the Canadian lines should not 
be able to agree upon rates and traffic inter- 
changes which will minimize the evil results 
of competition at points where such compe- 
tition does not offer reward even to the peo- 
ple supposed to benefit by it. 

In very few parts of the country is there 
any cry against oppressive railroad rates. 
Nearly every year brings down the rate per 
ton per mile, or the rate per mile per pas- 
senger, on the lines in boththe elder and the 
younger settlements of the country. That 
means that railway managers must study the 
minutiz of expenses of conducting trans- 
portation, maintaining road-bed, equipment, 
etc., and every other department connected 
with the running of arailroad, with the view 
of preventing waste, or at least reducing it 
to the lowest possible point. This problem 
has been ‘successfully solved in many in- 
stances, so that now an investor does not 
criticise a report that shows only 50% of 
gross earnings needed to be used to get 
net results for interest or dividends; he 
demands why a report should show 60 or 
70% as the ratio of operating expenses. 
The economies in operating railroads may be 
accomplished without letting the property 
run down physically. The cheaper cost of 
materials, due to economy in the process of 
manufacture (another economic feature of 
the present industrial phase), helps the rail- 
road managér to make a dollar go further 
The development of the 
application of electricity to so many varied 
practical purposes is another factor. The 
least reflection will supply one with other in- 
stances of progressive economies, Nor has 
labor been displaced to any injurious extent 
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by the ability of railroad managers to cut 
down the percentage of operating expenses. 

The expansion of the country’s business 
activities has absorbed any surplus labor re- 
sulting from cheapening the cost of running 
arailroad. In fact, the traffic of the roads 
has, since the recovery from the panic of 
1893 set in, been growing almost faster than 
any measure of economy can be put into 
effect. Besides there must certainly be an 
economic doubt that any step intended to 
prevent waste can justly injure labor and 
industry. 

Another important movement in the inter- 
est of combined capital is now taking place 
in the iron and steel interests. The object 
is to unite in one management, with one aim 
and purpose and one general distribution of 
profit, the production of ore, its transperta- 
tion tothe cheapest seat of manufacture, and 
its distribution in the form of finished mate- 
rial to the points of demand. We may have 
our doubts as to the danger of such combina- 
tions of capital as are needed for enterprises 
of this magnitude. We may not candidly 
deny that the industrial tendency of the 
times is toward union and co-operation. We 
may calm our fears by reflecting that these 
combinations are not intended to insure 
inordinate profits; they are a measure of 
protection taken by capital in order to 
prevent its investment returns from disap- 
pearing in expenses and taxes, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Investors would do well to note the 
list of high-grade bonds advertised by Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company, of 31 Nassau 
Street, all of which are of the highest char- 
acter. It is a notable list of desirable se- 
curities for investment. 


.... The combination of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburg 
and the Walker Company of Cleveland, leaves 
only one important rival, the General Electric 
Co. of Schenectady. The combination was 


announced on the 17th inst., and it is said - 


that the works of the Walker Company will 
remain in Cleveland, 


.... Lhe Financial Chronicle, the best au- 
thority, states that the total crop of cotton 
this year amounts to 11,180,960 bales. The 
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exports are 7,532,615 bales, and the spinners’ 
takes are 3,504,018 bales, leaving a stock on 
hand at the close of the year of 176,006 
bales, 


..«. Seventy-five per cent. of the tin-plate 
mills have given options looking to a com- 
bination forming a central company. It is 
hoped to form a combination to steady prices 
which have been reduced owing to the estab- 
lishment of a large number of mills and, in 
consequence, overdoing of the business. © 


..«. Mr. J. C. Brown, Statistician of the 
New York Produce Exchange, using the re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture as a 
basis, with additional comparisons taken 
from his annual statistical report, estimates 
the total crop of spring and winter wheat at 
584,800,000 bushels, and of corn at: 1,926,- 
762,000 bushels. The actual total crop of 
1897 was 530,149,168 bushels of wheat, and 
1,902,967,933 bushels of corn. 


.+.. There seems to be little or no doubt 
that the control of the Baltimore and Ohio 
has passed into very strong hands, Presidefit 


J. J. Hill of the Great Northern Railway, P. 
D. Armour, Marshall Field and Norman B,. 
Ream being prominently mentioned. The pur- 
pose, as stated by them, is to put the road on 
its feet and make it what it was formerly. The 
further purpose is to have not only a great 
transcontinental line through Chicago and 
the Northwest, but also to have a fast line 
from the Atlantic seaboard to St. Louis. It 
is proposed to put the whole system in the 
best possible physical condition, and that as 
soon as the grades are changed and other 
improvements made go-pound rails will be 
substituted for the present weight. 


.... Lhe Quarterly Report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1898, shows a 


Surplus July rst, 1898 $7,963,235 12 

The net revenues of the quarter ending Se . 
tember 30th, instant, based upon nearly 
completed returns for July, partial returns 
for August, and estimating the business for. 
September, will be about 1,550,000 00 

$9,513,235 12 

From which appropriating for 

Interest on bonds H 


$9,288,735 12 


It requires for a dividend of 14% on capital 
r 1,216,990 00- 


stock issued, about 


V surplus, after 
vidend, Of......0.++ Seve hategess $8,071,745 12 


——, which, leaves. a 
paying di 

A dividend of 1% on the capital-stock of 
the Company was declared payable on: and 
after the fifteenth day of October next. 





INSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED DISTURBERS. 

It has been proposed to incorporate the 
annual convention of insurance commission- 
ers—that is, we suppose, to incorporate the 
commissioners, This seems like a sort of 
agreement between the States, yet it could 
perhaps be arranged by an act of . Congress. 
It is suggested that there shall be a head- 
quarters in Washington, in charge of a per- 
manent Secretary-at a salary. There are at 
least three or four thousand persons in the 
United States—including several stranded 
ex-insurance commissioners, one of them 
lately from Texas—who would like to fill the 
position and, in their own opinion, could fill 
it to the point of overflow. It is suggested 
that the association shall print—with the re- 
sult of securing speed and economy—the 
statement part of annual Department reports, 
which are uniform all over the country, ex- 
cept so far as a Commissioner here or there 
assumes to alter some item in assets or lia- 
bilities, The association could also have a 
corps of examiners for making joint exami- 
nations on behalf of the States, or could 
furnish experts to any State not already 
equipped therewith. Competent actuaries 
employed by the association, it is further 
suggested, could make policy valuations at a 
cost of about a quarter-cent per $1,000 of in- 
surance, and asthis valuation could safely be 
accepted in all the States, a great deal of 
costly and needless duplication could be 
avoided, 

This is hypothetical, dealing largely in 
‘*could be.’’ But it makes the serious mis- 
take of supposing that any possible economy 
in time and cost will commend the plan, If 
some practical and certain plan were discov- 
ered for reduction of State and municipal 
expenses, lopping off useless salaries and 
fees, giving. the utmost effect to every dollar 
of outlay, and making public administration 
as thoroughly ‘‘business” as in thé. best 
conducted private concern in the land, there 
can be no doubt’as to the quarter where 
the opposition to such an ideal reform would 
be found. It would be. too ideal for the 
‘* practical” politicians at whom its lopping 


was aimed, who would see, as the Ephesian 
silversmiths saw and said, that ‘‘by this 
craft we have our wealth.’’ The economy 
proposed by this supervision consolidation 
would commend it if economy were what the 
supervisors want; but it is distinctly what 
many of them do mot want. Where would 
the Commissioner of the present date be— 
he of the McNall and Clunie class—without 
the power to.make ‘‘examinations”? What 
this ‘‘ceremony’’ has come to mean is well 
understood. Between an examination, by a 
roving representative, during a few hours of 
a couple of days, pretending to do what 
would perhaps occupy experts several weeks, 
closing with a bill for $300 to $800 according 
to how ‘‘soft’’ the company is, and collect- 
ing a fee for not even making the pretense, 
there is only a difference in form, not in sub- 
stance. To consolidate and simplify in the 
matter of valuations and examinations would 
take away or abridge the power to worry; it 


would be a step in the same direction as 
that of displacing State by National super- 


vision. Hence the State supervisor and 
those behind him may be expected to resist 
either to the last. | 

There is another party in the case, of 
course—the great public, whose interest it is 
to have reform. But those who would be 
the object of reform do not consider the pub- 
lic, The reason is that the public is busy, is 
not organized, does not understand what is 
galling it while sensible of the galling, and 
does not consider itself, 





INSURING INSURANCE. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, insurance often needs to 
be insured, and in case of assessment life as- 
sociations generally it is a fair question of 
sufvival between the individual member and 
the association, with the odds sometimes in 
favor of his outliving the promisor on his 
policy. But when there is no question of 
the company’s surviving there is still al- 
ways a question of the member’s pertinacity 
in wishing to keep up premium paying, or of. 
his ability to do so. In this doubt danger 
lies and trouble begins. Of every ten lapses, 
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probably eight are caused by dissatisfaction 
or misunderstanding or by getting tired of 
paying out money seemingly without return, 
and could be avoided if the member had the 
determination and were ready to submit to 
some self-denial; but one or two of the ten 
are from positive pecuniary inability, and in 
the aggregate the number of such cases must 
be considerable. 

We find, tucked away among stray clippings, 
One mentioning the death of a former agent of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
who had been obliged, several years before, 
to give up his work because of failing health; 
at the time of his death, the clipping further 
states, all of his once considerable insurance 
had lapsed by inability to pay, except a poli- 
cy of $3,000 in the Royal Arcanum, which 
his lodge had assisted him in keeping up. 
Here was a case of hardship for which there 
is no provision, beyond utilizing reversionary 
dividends already accumulated or making 
loans upon the reserve, for manifestly a com- 
pany cannot, voluntarily or by requirement 
of law, ‘‘carry’’ a policy beyond the time of 
exhaustion of what that policy has stored 
up. It is said that the Ocean Accident and 
Guaranty company (British) has offered to 
insure the payment of premiums during ill- 
ness, and that a Scotch company is offering 
a combination policy by which, when disa- 
bility begins disability benefits also begin 
and calls for premiums cease, these being 
deducted from the benefits. It has already 
been recognized in this country, that at say 


ninety a man is to all practical intent dead, 
hence, that every plain life policy is in effect 
an endowment payable at ninety or at previ- 
ous death. It would not require a very great 
modification of table rates to produce plans 
by which premium payments should cease, 
or be greatly lightened, when financial disa- 
bility occurs, if proceeding: from bodily or 
mental disability, and this would be a step 
toward insurance of ability to keep insured. 





THE ASSESSMENT EVOLUTION. 


AT every convention of the dozen or more 
which have been held by the assessment so- 
cieties, under the name of Mutual Life Un- 
derwriters—for it is not unfitting that a 
scheme itself misleading should cloak itself 
with a misleading title—there has been one 
subject which could not be kept out. It has 
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been the ghost of the occasion, making mo- 
tions at every speaker, and refusing to 
‘‘down.”’ It is the subject of the inadequa- 
cy of the assessments collected and of means 
fos somehow making them larger. 

Nobody would mind a ghost which would 
disappear when bidden to do so, especially 
if—as any obedient and well-disposed. ghost 
must needs do—it would remain disappeared. 
But this one is thoroughly disagreeable, and 
always pops up again the next year. What 
makes is so peculiarly bad is that the prob- 
lem—for even if a hard problem is no ghost, 
a ghost may be a hard problem—is radical 
and ad hominem, jarring the pocketary nerve. 
Reserves are found to be necessary; never 
mind that at the start there were positively 
to be none—they are found necessary. For 
what the members will contribute on the 
post-mortem call is not enough, and the oft- 
defied arithmetic has the best of it on this 
point; the only way to have enough is to get 
it beforehand—hence, reserves. To get a 
reserve without getting it out of the members 
is a task which tangles rhetoric and is not to 
be done by phrasing; to get it out of the 
members without letting them know it —for 
if they know it they will ‘‘kick’’—this zs a 
difficulty. Unhappily, it is also ¢he difficulty. 

There has been progress made, step by 
step, and no society now prides itself upon 
its complete barrenness of assets or quite 
goes so far as to elaborately argue, in maga- 
zine articles, that the mendicant is the only 
solvent and therefore the only trustworthy | 
person. That is, not in just these plain 
terms, altho the old sophistry still appears, 
by inference. Calls on the post-mortem plan 
have been gradually displaced by payments in 
advance and at fixed intervals. But the re- 
cent convention at Mackinaw Island has 
gone further than any previous one, The 
subject was handled carefully, as usual, and 


no action appears to have been taken, but 
the opening address of the President did 
condemn post-mortem insurance—that is, 
the post-mortem assessment—-as.having been 
tried and found wanting. This, however, 
was only the admission of a notorious fact; 
what remains to be seen is how rapidly the 
surviving societies will come to the level 
premium and how, when they have done so, 
they will be able to distinguish themselves 
from the Old Liners, except in size and 
strength. 
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PEBBLES. 


Buszwick: ‘What is your idea of a wife?” 
$s ““A woman who is married.”—Roxbury 
Gasetie. 


--..“'T don’t see as much of, Fleshleigh as I 
used to.” ‘*Had any trouble with him?” ‘Oh 
no; but he’s lost over forty pounds.” —7rauth. 


.++. Signor Donivitchi: ‘Did the Americans treat 
= enn, while _ were touring the United 

tates?’ Signor Leggetti: ‘* No, You know I 
wasn’t a prisoner of war.” —Norristown Herald. 


....Zhe Czar: “I will build two - big battle- 
ships.” John Bull: ‘‘1 will build four.” Zhe Czar: 
I will build eight.” John Bull: ‘1 will build six - 
teen.” ke Crear’ ‘Let us have peace.”— 
Hamilion (Canada) Spectator. 


-»»» Tramp: “Wot! me work? Madam, I may 
hev nothin’ else in de world, but 1 still hev me 
honor left.” ‘Mrs. Oatley: “Hi, Reuben! bring 
the gun. Hyar’s a Spanyard.”—/uage. 


...“‘ That,” said, Maud, as the distinguished 
stranger entered the room, “is the Victoria 
Cross.” “Is it?” inquired Mamie, in a tone of 
great interest. ‘‘ How many century runs must 
you make to get one ?”— Washington Star. 


...."* You didn’t fasten your essay with a blue 
ribbon, as you usually do,” said the editor of the 
magazine. ‘‘No,” answered the contributor; 
‘*my sense of harmony wouldn’t permit it. This 
isan article on the management of the war. I 
tied it with red tape.”— Washington Star. 


.-.«“* want to ask you a question in ornithol- 
ogy,” said Mr. Gaswell to Mr. Dukan. “ Well!” 
‘Where does the round robin build its nest?” “I 
don’t know ; but I can tell you of one round robin 
which did not build its nest in Secretary Alger’s’ 
pigeonhole.” —Pittburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


.. Said the citizen of Guam 
To Uncle Sam: 
Vu. uba—jumbo—jimple—jand!” 
eaning, in his artless lingo, 
‘* You're a daisy, and, by Jingo, 
Here’s my hand.’ 


Said the citizen of Guam 
To Uncle Sam: 

** Hoola—scoola—hunki—ham!”’ 

Which the same, translated freely, 

Means, “I’m charmed with you, now really; 
*Deed, I am!” 


Said the citizen of Guam 
o Uncle Sam: 
‘‘ Oori—joori—boori—blag!”’ 
Thus to those not too obtuse he 
Says: ‘I'll linger longer, Lucy, 
’Neath your flag.” 


Said the citizen of Guam 
‘ o Uncle Sam: 
‘* Joowiz—jeewiz—Dewiz—jakes!”’ 
eaning, ‘‘ Dewey isa dandy, 
And we much approve the stand he 
’ “Took and takes.” 


Said the citizen of Guam 
To Uncle Sam: 
ma Mlocleergclee—moghen—sirst!” 
_ Meaning, “ Don’t send to Ohio 
For postmasters ere you try, oh, 
Try us first!’’ 


Said the citizen of Guam 
o Uncle Sam: 
‘‘ Boola—woola—wig wag—wight!”’ 
Meaning, ‘* Keep and civilize us; 
We will do as you advise us, 
Honor bright!” 
—Baltimore American. 


‘PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES: 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘ A Common Lot,” by Kate S. 


Penney. ; 
DovusLeE ACROSTIC. 


The primals spell the name of a famous poet, 
ane the finals a sobriquet which was given to 

im. 

Reading across: 1, A civil lawyer; 2, somewhat 
aged; 3,a time-piece of any kind; 4) a kind of 
spice; 5, a Shakespearean character; 6, to disclose; 
7, a special business intrusted to a messenger; 8, 
the act of going out; 9, one of the minor prophets; 
10, a blue mineral; 11, upright; 12, recently; 13, a 
failure of any kind; 14, *‘ the Morning Star of the 
Reformation”; 15, the goddess of health; 16, 
feeble; 17, a place of public worship; 18, a loqua- 
cious person; 19, a mountain in the Bolivian 
Andes; 20, not native; 21,a novel which exposes 
the wrongs of the North American Indians. 

: Mary C, Woop. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When rightly guessed, the letters 
will spell the name of a king of Corinth who was 
worshiped there as a hero. ‘ : 

Reading across: 1, Part of a suspension bridge; 
2, imposition; 3, want of good sense; 4,a cemmon 
decoration; 5, a cub; 6, a substance found in the 
ocean; 7, to search diligently, 8, light-heatted; 9, 
a kind of tea; 10, part of a fern: 11, a ameee er 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters; when correctly guessed and writ- 
ten one below the other, one of the rows of letters 
will spell the name of a celebrated astronomer. 

Reading across: 1. To hinder; 2, articles found 


-in every stable; 3, conquering; 4, a city in Eng- 


land; 5. fathomless; 6, meddling persons; 7, a 
place of worship; 8, a celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher; 9, bearing up against; ro, indirect allusions. 


HISTORICAL CuP AND SAUCER. 


* 


Reading across: 1, The surname of an English 
naval commander and arctic explorer; 2, the In- 
dian name for Lake George; 3, the surname of a 
celebrated English statesman and orator; 4, a 
* Holy City’; 5, ‘‘The Man of the People”’; 6, 
‘“‘ The poet’s poet’; 7, one of the vessels of Co- 
lumbus. - ; : 

The central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the name ot a famous liberator. 

. H. O. WELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT: 8rTu. 


Hatr-squargs.—1, Madison; 2, Adonis; 3, Dover; 4, Inez; 
5, Sir: 6, 0s; ¥j . 

Ruiwpig.—The letter N. : : 

Appitions.—1, Victor; 2, David; 3, anvil; 4, melodious; 

5» Lincoln; 6, Columbia; 7, village; 8, Holland; 9, onerous; 
10, ace. 
‘an * AGep” PuzzLe.—x, Courage; 2, tillage; 3, adage; 
4, verbiage; 5, pillage; 6, advantage; 7, dotage; 8, her- 
mitage; 9, average; 10, scrimmage; 11, carriage; 12, sau- 
sage; 13, vassalage; 14, rummage; 15, brokerage; 16, pottage; 
17, arrearage; 18, cabbage; 19, suffrage; 20, cottage; 21, 
savage; 22, vintage; 23, percentage; 24, bandage; 25, hom- 
age; 26, marfiage. 
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PERSONALS. 


It is reported that by the will of the late 
Empress of Austria all of her jewels, valued 
at $2,500,000, are bequeathed to charities. In 
addition, the Emperor intends to found, in her 
name, a great charitable institution that shall 
perpetuate her memory. 


....Miss Perceval, who celebrated her ninety- 
fourth birthday a few days ago in England, is 
one of the twelve children of Prime Minister 
Perceval. She distinctly remembers the mur- 
der of her father, who was killed in the lobby 
of the House of Commons eighty-six years ago 


(May 11th, 1812) by John Bellingham, an Eng-- 


lish merchant. It is recalled that by this as- 
sassination Samuel Crompton, the inventor of 
the spinning-mule, lost £15,000. The. Prime 
Minister was about to move that £20,000 should 
be given to Crompton. When the motion was 
made, however, some time after Perceval’s 
death, the grant was reduced to £5,000. 


---eThe new President of the Mormon 
Church, Lorenzo Snow, is eighty-three years 
old, and a contest for supremacy between 
Apostle Richardsand Apostle Cannon—if there 
must be one after his death—cannot long be 
postponed. Custom requires that Apostle 
Richards shall be the successor of President 
Snow, and Apostle Cannon stands next in 
line. Lorenzo Snow, whose parents were New 
Englanders and descendants of the Puritans, 
was educated at Oberlin. For thirty years he 
was an indefatigable missionary of the Mor- 
mon Church. In 1886, under the Edmunds 
law, he was found guilty of practicing polyga- 
my and was imprisoned, altho he could have 
avoided this punishment by promising to obey 
the statute. 


...eA London journal having estimated the 
income of the Duke of Westminster at a sover- 
eign a minute, and having remarked that his 
‘* square mile in the West End yields a revenue 
of £400,000 a year,” the Duke replies in a let- 
ter to the Liverpool Post as follows: 

“T should like to protest against the wild 

guesses at my income, which sometimes take gi- 
gantic proportions for which there are no known 
data. In this case you have given me more than 
double that which I receive.” 
He also corrects the assertion that his extreme 
plainness.led his schoolmates at Eton sixty 
years ago to call him ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,” ex- 
plaining that the name was given to him be- 
cause his hair was cropped short. 


....For his participation in the Jameson 


raid Col. Frank Rhodes, brother of Cecil 


Rhodes, was dismissed from the British Army. 
In the movement against the Khalifa in the 
Sfidan. he accompanied the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces as acorrespondent of the London Jimes. 
At the battle of Omdurman he displayed mark- 
ed gallantry as a soldier, and was severely 
wounded. The Queen, deciding that he has 
thus made amends, now gives him his old rank 
and place in the service. Commenting upon 
the death of Howard, the journalist, who was 
killed by the dervishes, The Westminster Ga- 
sette publishes the names of eight correspond- 
ents—O’Donovan, Vizitelly, Power, Gordon, 
Cameron, Hubert, Wake and Garrett—who 
lost their lives in the Sfidan before the: recent 
attack upon the Khalifa’s army. 

....The munificent founder of the new med- 
ical college in New York City, which is to be a 
department of Cornell University, is Col. 
Oliver H. Payne, son of the late Senator 
Payne, of Ohio, and brother of the late Mrs. 
William C. Whitney. Colonel Payne, whose 
connection with the Standard Oil Company 
for many years past has brought to him a 
large fortune, gives $1,600,000, of which 
about $600,000 will be expended for an en- 
tire block of land in the city and the fine 
building to be erected upon it, while the re- 
mainder will be an endowment fund. In Cal- 
ifornia, Miss Jennie Flood, daughter of the 
late James C. Flood—one of the four “ Bo- 
nanza”’ millionaire miners of the Comstock— 
has just given to the University of California 
her beautiful country house at Menlo Park, 
with 540 acres of land surrounding it. 


...Sir Thomas Lipton,this year’s challen- 
ger for the ‘‘America’s’’ cup, who recently gave 
$10,000 for the relief of sick or wounded 
American soldiers, is engaged in perfecting a 
project for supplying wholesome and well- 
cooked meals to the working people of Lon- 
don, at the cost of production. He has given 
a fund of $500,000, which is to be the capital 
of achartered corporation called The Alexan- 
dra Trust—so named because the Princess of 
Wales will be the chief officer, and for the rea- 
son that Trustees are to hold and use the fund 
for the benefit of the public. There will be 
opened in many places, conveniently situated 
for the working population, restaurants where 
meals will be sold at-the lowest cost, without 
profit. The:only objection thus farcomes.from 
John Pearce, a noted caterer for the masses, 
who started years ago with a capital of one 
sovereign, and now has sixty-four restaurants 
in the city. Pearce would not complain if Sir 
Thomas’s corporation would sell. at prices 
yielding a small profit. 
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Good Blood 
Makes Health 


And Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes good blood. That 
is why it cures so many diseases,and makes so 
many people feel better than ever before. If you 
don’t feel well, are half sick, tired, worn out, you 
may be made well by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America's Greatest Medicine. 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 























— Boston Baked 
PORK and BEANS 


Prepared with Foes yoann Sauce. a 
It is cheaply bought, easily who 7 
some Lay ? Bample ca fe ean a and book of of valuab! 
or 6c 


pes 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 880 - as > Indianapolis, Ind. 
~ Camp’s Concentrated Tomato Soup is but We 
ll quart—the best and cheapest in market. 
A Van Camp food products are sold by grocers. 























BENT & CO.’S 


For $5.60 we will send 
HAND-MADE 


Water ae , THE INDEPENDENT and 





CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Crackers Bent’ & Con T" letters, “no 
more, no less, 

have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc, are unsurpassed. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE INDEPENDENT, 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE! Bent’sCracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


each one year to any address. Regular price 





of the two, $6.00. 
































Prevent Headache 


a 
e 
a 
M 
and purify the blood, cure Constipation e 
and aid digestion, by taking Tarrant’s @ 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, the dest & 
and most pleasant remedy. e 
B0c. and $1. Sold by druggists for 50years. @ 

TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. . 
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The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail 


Matter. 


BO Dad 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
He 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents; over 
six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscri- 
bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postage to a Foreign 
Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresse 
changed as frequently as desired ; the old as well as the new ad- 
_ dress should .be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals with Taz InpE- 
PENDENT Can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the subscription has 
expired. We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber 
who does not find it convenient to remit at the expiration of his 


subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 


BD Dad 


Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope We can- 
not, however, even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 


their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





Both 


‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT and 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to any address for one year by re- 
mitting $2.85 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 





READING NOTICES. 


LARKIN’S SOAP. 

TueEreE are two secrets. connected with the Larkin. Soap 
Manufacturing Co., of Buffaio, N. Y.,one.of which is, and 
the other is not, easily guessed. Thegreat success which 
has attended the operations of the Larkin Soap Manufactur- 
ing Co. during the past ten years is the secret which is easily 
guessed, the solution being that they have treated their 
customers with the greatest liberality, and ‘every one who-has 
ordered their goods has been more than. satisfied,and gen- 
erally has become a regular customer. The secret which we 
cannot so easily guess is how the company can afford to send 
for ten dollars the Larkin combination box of soaps, enough, 
in fact, to last a family a year, and send without further cost 
one of the great variety of premiums which they have offered 
from time to time: That they can do this isa fact as evi- 
denced by the many increased facilities which they. have been 
obliged to make in their huge manufacturing establishment, 
the last being a new eight-story addition to their already ex- 
tensive plant. They now have eight buildings covering an 
acre and a half.of ground, and. five or six from. three to six 
stories in height have been built during the past three years. 
Any one who uses soap—and we trust there is no One who 
does not—cannot do a better thing than to send an order to 
the Larkin Soap Mauufacturing,Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


“The Linen Store.” 
EQUIPPED AS. USUAL. 


No, rather more than ever, for each sea- 
son brings its demand for greater variety 
in each department. 

Certain it is that the assortment of 
styles and designs in Table Linen was 
never larger or more attractive than at 
present, and this may be justly said of our 
supply of Bed: Linens, Art: Linens, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Towels and Bed Coverings. 


We can therefore say with deliberation 
that the Linen Store is better equipped than 
ever to meet the demands of its most dis- 
criminating patrons. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, 
Tollet Sets, with 35.00, $7.00 
and get 4 1b. Baer Tea, imported, and. new 
tia Price-List. 
The Creat Americal Tea Co., 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 
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O.8 J. Sloane 


High Class 
CARPETS, : 
RUGS, 
DRAPERIES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
WALL AND FURNITURE 
COVERINGS. 
Antique and Modern. 


Broadway: & (0mh-Sh 


NEW -VORK: 
FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers .and. Dealers. in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and-other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 
New York, 29 Nassau S' 


N, 13 Congress Since 
PHILADELPHIA, 


James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO.; Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New? York. 
You per 


Get S EVEN Cent. 


cholee ; whee wing tar in the Ted 
; d 

where opuiers » and interes 

promptly paid. have loans in. this local! 


and eve never lost one dollar to our clients. References 


E. J LANDER & CO., o"™2d.Zeris,*->- 














Government 4%> 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


rSETRAISBUENES MADE O* QUOTA ORS SPURRED 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAODU 8T. (Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia soe 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- 'Eaieory Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate ‘ 


NASSAU “a PINE STS, N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 


3% BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


1 BROAD 8T NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST BOSTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 1898 











BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


$8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 

mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 

Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 

ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 

ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JamEs, Vice- Pres, 

James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovrs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H. SCHWAB, 
AN, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JOHN HaRsEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 


' James STILLMAN, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





HIGH GRADE BONDS. 


$106,000 
N. N.H.& Hartford 50-Year Debent. 4s 


$100,000 
Chic. and Northwestern Consol. Quar. 7s 


$100,000 
Chic., Rock Island and Pacific ist Mtge. 6s 


$75,000 
Albany and Susquehanna Ist.Mtge.6s & 7s 


(Guaranteed by Del. & Hudson Canal Co.) 
$60,000 
Canada Southern Railway {st Mtge. 5s 
$100,000 
Michigan Central “Air Line” 1st Mtge. 4s 
$100,000 


Mich, Cent. (Kal, & So, H., Div.) Ist Mtge. 5s 


$50,000 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdens. Con. Mtge. 5s 


(New York Central system.) 
$30,000 
Beech Creek R, R, Co. {st Mtge. - 4s 


(Guar. by N. Y. Central R. R. Co.) 
$100,000 
Phila. & ReadingR.R. Con. Mtge. 6s and 7s 
$50,000 
Chic., St, P., Minnea;olis & Omaha Con. 6s 
$50,000 
Chicago, Mil, and St. Paul {st Mtge. 5s 


(Chic. & Pacific. Western Div.) 
$40,000 
St. Paul and Sioux City 1st Mtge. Gold 6s 
$50,000 
Chic. St. L. & New Orleans Con, Gold 5s 


(Guaranteed by Illinois Central R.R. Co.) 
$35,000 
Chic. St, L., & New Orleans Con,Gold 3%s 


(Guaranteed by Illinois Central R. R. Co.) 
$40,000 
Penn R.R. General ({st)Mtge. - 6s 
$35,000 
Allegheny Valley - - - - Js 


. J... (Guaranteed by Pennsylvania R.R. Co.) 





_ $25,000 . 
Phila. and Erie Gen. Mtge.Gold - 6s 
(Guaranteed by Pennsylvania R. R. Co.) 


$35,000 
Detroit, Monroe and Toledo ist Mtge. 7s 


(Guaranteed by Lake Shore & Mich. South. R’way.) 
$25,000 
Hannibal & St. Jos. R.R. Co, ist Mtge. 6s 


(Chic., Burlingten & Quincy System.) 
$25,000 
Indianapolis and St. Louis Ist Mtge. 7s 


(Underlying Lien on C., C., C. & St. L. Railway.) 
_ $40,000 
Nashville, Chat. and St. Louis Ist Mtge. 7s 


FOR SALE BY 


foldman, Sachs & Co., 


31 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
. New York, September 14th, 1898. 
: DIVIDEND NO. 120. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER. PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 2th day of September, 
inst. ‘ 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be 
held Wednesday, the 12th day of October next, and of the divi- 
dend above referred to, the transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th, inst., and reopened on 
the morning of October 17th, 1898. 

M. T. WILBUR, Asst. Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
. 195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Sept. 18th, 1 
FIFTY-EIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent. on the capital stock of this 


Company. has heen declared payable at this office on and after 
October ist, 1898. The tra oks will be closed on Friday, 











nsfer 
September 17th, at8 0’clock P.M., and will be reopened on Monday, 
October 34d, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
The transfer books will be again closed on La gee! October 
reparatory to the annual meeting of the 
eld on Wednesday, November 9th. 1898, and 
will be reopened on Thursday, November 10th. at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Db. W. MocWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 
New York, September 6th, 1898. 

The Board of Directors of The American Sugar Refining Com- 
a = -y day declared the following dividends, payable 

Cc fe : 

On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is entitled to 
quarterly dividends, 184 PER CENT. 

Onthe Common Stock a dividend of 8 PER CENT. 

The transfer books will close on September 14th, at three e’clock 
?.M., and reopen on October 4th, 1898, 

JOHN E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 
COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
(Mackay-Bennett system), 
No. 28 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 37. 

A quarterly dividend of one and Shape quarters per cent. on the 
capital stock of this company is hereby declared, poyante on the 
Ist day of October. 1898, out of net earnings, to all stockholders 
of record on September 20th, 1898. 

The transfer books will close September 20th, instant, and re- 
open on October 3d, 1898. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


Dated September 6th, 1898. 











E.C, PLATT, Treasurer; 
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INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
President. 


asa eso 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy- holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadwav. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


20-PAYMENT LIFE ANNUITY. 


At age 30 pay $404.80 per year for 20 years. Then re- 
ceive $5,000.00 cash, with a Paid-up Life Policy for 
$10,000.00; or a Life Annuity for $381.20 a year, anda 
Paid-up Life Policy for $10,000.00; or surrender your 
Policy and receive $9,810.00 cash; or surrender your 
Policy and receive a Paid-up for Life for $19,730.00. 

This is an exceedingly popular Policy. It is issued 
only by 





THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O 


AMERICAN 





FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
Kighty-Kighth Annual Statement. 
Cash capital....... v eecbevesdocbocecuces cesses , shovassde - ‘ 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
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THE UNITED STATES — 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company tai 
the following clauses: 


ter one year from the date o 
of the ‘Gompany fd yd this po ott 
pyfed.? 


licy contains no restriction whatev pon 
the he dmedredy in respect either of travel, residence oF 


OM Death ¢ Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
800n aa satte actery Kents, wis have been 


Active an hing to represent this Com- 
pany, = petaaenients with Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 
dent, e Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
FFICERS: 
GEO EH. BYyRe 
Lene 





feed Mot bee 


Presid 
Vice-Prest 











STANDEN..... 
RIMOR C. PERRY. 
JOHN P MUNN 


he liability | 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A POLICY iy sus 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death dims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


os 


Assets,  - ° 
Insuranee in Foree, - 





$34,442,582 
118,854,728 


In everything which makes. 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed, 
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1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Statement January ist, 1808. - 
Capital Stock, all cash...............+0+ Seaheasead $1, 
Re-Insurance Rese “s + GE 
Net Surplus 1,380.4 
Total ABsets...........ccseecceseees Db pecksonsences $4,433,0 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and.Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





























American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

_We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 


the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 
Proof.’’ 


Capital, * 
Assets = = 


Liabilities, - - .  - 
Surplus to policy-holders, 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


OFFICERS: 


F, C, MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 


z a Eeorke, RD, i Ass’t Secretaries. 


‘ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chicago. Gro. 
SON DEPARTMENT Continental Bui) 

Y . Continental BuiJding, Court 
Montague Streets. C. H. DuTCHER. Sec’y. a aed 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
$13,455,690 32 
12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. : 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 














OFFICE OF THE | 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


. New York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in--conformity with :the Charter:of the Company 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
’ December, 1897. . - 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1897, to 
Sist December, 1897....,..+-0+++4+ een woe ence enescceesione: $2,044,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 81 


Total Marine Premiums... 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1897, to Sist 


December, 1897.........++- Voneongsencescasenss crescees $2,658,658 09 


Losses paid during the same period.....' $1,425,690 20 
Returns of Premiums and ; 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other StoOcKS.........sceccccsceee Soneobvoce. ° 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise....... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Bank.........0++000+ ines this gbiFip c WT Cihe daine ode o ds 286,424 11 


+ $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSI JOHN D. HEWLETT 
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E PAUL L. 
HORACE GRAY, CHRISTIN 
ANSON W. HA STAV H 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A, A. RAVEN, Prestdent. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vico-Pree’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDEBRT, 24 Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


WILLTAM H. 
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Trial Begun — 
























































of 
61 
81 
92 
09 
00 =— 
00 reree ‘ 
The Whole Family supplied with Lau and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
00 Halt Price. Sent Subject to Approval and ment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
. T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with our 
ss guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many years, in 
_ every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 
4 eo. saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, and 
a The Larkin Plan doubles the purchasing value of this 50 per cent. 
Vs saving ina premium bought for you below usual ¥# 
cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, Brass- Trimmed, Bow-Foot 
. Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling 
8, of cleanliness that invites repose. They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
e Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, w 
t gold - lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that 






4 or 3% feet wide. 634 feet long. Head, 4% feet. Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 

Foot, 3}4 feet high. Corner posts, 1 inch in diameter. This ee magn te as Desired. 

Very strong and will last a lifetime. Woe ail laundry and household pur- 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser finds poses it has no superior. Large 

all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the pre- ¢ 1 ae esr ae tor Wane: 

mium. entirely. satisfactory and as represented, remit 4 4 

$10.00; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 

order, We make no charge for what you have used. 









Cue BD 







Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . .20 
14 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 


tifier. : 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP ° 380 







l. 









lf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition 








oe 
never break, Detachable ball-bearing casters, 434 or Our Great Combination Box. : 




























a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment day ' 
. after order is received. loney refunded promptly if the %& — aor peeramanlineren coe Eyer’ ya ° 7 
.” Box or Premium disappoints. Safe delivery Se AP ‘ 
4 The transaction isnot complete-until you are satisfied. 14 oe ow a Ba Soir ae” 30 
4@#Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chautau- 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. . .. . «80 
qua Desk or other premium free by dividing the contents 1 BOPTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME ‘30 
: of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
readily pa the listed retail prices, This provides the 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 26 
v $0.00 heedtul to pay our bill, and gives the young folk Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The wide 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . .25 
success of this plan confirms all our claims. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrati: | degli ape g Bs fp Fe ga ca 
18 Premiums sent on req 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP ._‘.10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 





THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin Street, @ rae presrom, worth at Retall 

Reted. 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. Capital, $500,000. Al $40, (Premium) A277) 
{J READ NOTES BELOW. ate ° ( gratis. ) He 
Norg.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderfuloffer. They give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toliet 


articles of great value and also give each purchaser a valuable premium, lly know — 
ae Neo York gt P y) um. and we personally know they carry out what they promise 
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